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Now for the Swamps and Stumps and Brush Patches. 








TILL ‘‘harping away” on 
our theme of a system 





of permanent farming as 
opposed to the mere raising of 
acrop each year, let us this 
week call attention to another 
line of work which needs at- 
tention at this season. 

We refer to the reclamation 
of the waste lands—so that 
they may be made to pay a 
profit, and the clearing and 
shaping up of the cultivated 
fields so that they can be 
tended more easily and eco- 
nomically. 





: ee 


In the first place, there is 
that swamp, or that marshy 
bottom, or that seepy hillside 
on which the crop is always 
uncertain, or on which there 
may even be no attempt made 
to raise a crop. That land is 
of value and can be made to do 
its full share of profit paying. 
Indeed, it is often the case that 
the wet creek bottoms become 
the most fertile lands on the 
farm after they have been 
properly treated. They are 
properly treated when—and 
only when—they are drained ; 
and this drainage should be 
under-drainage. Drain tile 
cost money, it is true; but they 
pay for themselves again and 
again. No man who does a 
good job of under-draining is 
at all likely ever to regret it. 
For the man who cannot af- 
ford tile, either pine poles or 





FIRST-PRIZE PICTURE IN YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS IN OUR CONTEST. 
Sent in by Walton W. Martin, Summit, Mississippi. 


A Good Piece of Work for a Sixteen-Year-Old Boy. 








loose rock are always available, and he 
them. 

Of course, open ditches will often help a great deal; but the open 
ditch is a temporary expedient, the line of tile or stone, a permanent 
settlement of the question. 

Nor is it only the very wet lands that need draining. Wherever 
there is danger of crops drowning out, or a tendency to “‘puddling”’ 
and baking, or the danger of washing, the use of underground drains 
is sure to do good. 


can make big money by using 
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Then there are the stumpy fields—the fields the plowman dreads, 
the fields in which improved machinery cannot be used, the fields from 
which full crops cannot be harvested. 

The man who owns such fields owes them a duty, and that duty is 
to get the stumps out and give the fields and himself a chance. With 
dynamite and good stump pullers available as they are, no man can 
afford to work year after year among a lot of stumps. The best farm- 
ing is impossible where up-to-date farm machinery cannot be used; and 
the largest crops are impossible where a good part of the land is occu- 
pied with stumps. 

The co-operative purchase ard use of a stump puller this winter 
would be one of the longest strides toward better farming that many 
neighborhoods could take. : 


All that has been said about stumps applies with equal force to 
some other things very common in Southern fields. We refer to the 





old and ever-widening gullies, the patches of bushes and briers, the 
brush-grown terrace banks, and fence-rows and similar obstructions 
to cultivation. Asa rule, there is even less reason for allowing these 
things to remain in the field than for leaving the stumps there, for the | 
simple reason that they are easier and cheaper to get rid of than the 
stumps. Like the stumps, too, they entail a permanent loss upon the 
farmer, in many cases costing him as much every year asit would take 
to get rid of them for all time. 

Now, as the crop season is drawing to a close, and the comparative 
idleness of winter is approaching, is an especially good time to look 
after all these matters and get the farm in better shape for next year. 
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For —___— 
Books Young Letter Writers 


ERE is the list of books we 

have made out for our young 
people. Every boy or girl who has 
a letter published in our Young 
People’s Department,—except of 
course, the one who wins the 
weekly prize of one dollar— is en- 
titled to choice of these books. 
When a letter is published the 
writer should at once write us 
what book he wishes, and it will 
be sent him within a few days. 


Always give second and third 
choice, as we have only a limited 
number of each. 


All the books are well printed 
and handsomely bound. 
FICTION 

Andersen, Hans Christian—Fairy Tales. 
Arabian Nights. : 
Austen, Jane—Pride and Prejudice. 
Austen, Jane—Sense and Sensibility. 
Blackmore, F. C.—Lorna Doone. 
Bronte, Charlotte—Jane Eyre. 
Bronte, Charlotte—Shirley. 
Defoe, Daniel—Robinson Cruesoe. 
Dickens, C.—Christmas Books, 
Dickens, C.—David Copperfield. 
Dickens, C.—Dombey and Son. 
Dickens, C.—Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Dickens, C.—Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dickens, C.—Old Curiosity Shop. 
Dickens, C.—Oliver Twist 
Dickens C.—-Pickwick 
Dickens, C.—Tale of 
Dumas. Alexander— 


Papers. 

Two Cities. 
Count of Monte 
Christo—Vol I. 
Alexander—Count of Monte 

Christo—Vol. II. 
Alexander—Three Musketeers. 
Alexander—Twenty Years Af- 

ter. 

Eliot, George—Adam Bede. 
Eliot, George—Mil! on the Floss. 
Eliot, George—Romola, 
Eliot, George—Silas Marner. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. 
Goldsmith, Oliver—Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimes’ Fairy Tales. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Marble Faun. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Scarlet Letter. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Wonder Book 

and Tanglewood Tales. 
Nathaniel — Twice Told 

Tales. 

Hughes, Thomas—Tom Brown's School 
Days. 
Hugo, Victor—Les Miserables—Vol. I. 
Hugo, Victor—Les Miserables—Vol. IL. 
Hugo, Victor—Notre Dame. 
Hugo, Victor—Toilers of the Sea. 
Irving, Washington—Sketch Book. 
Lytton, Edward Bulwer—Last Days of 
Pompeit 
Capt.—Masterman Ready. 
Miss—John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, 
A.—Tales of Mystery 
agination. 
Reade, Chas.—Cleister and the Hearth. 
Scott, Sir W.—Guy Mannering. 
Scott, Sir W.—Heart of Midlothian. 
Scott, Sir W.—Ivanhoe, 
Scott, Sir W.—Kenilworth. 
Scott, Sir W.—Talisman, The. 
Scott, Sir W.—Waverly. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis—Kidnapped. 
Stevenson, Robt. L.—Treasure Island. 
Swift, Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travels. 
Thackeray, W. M.—Henry Esmond. 
Thackeray, . M.—Newcomes—Vol. I. 
Thackeray, W. M.—Newcomes—Vol. II. 
Thackeray, . M.—Vanity Fair. 
Thackeray, . M.—Virginians—Vol. I. 
Thackeray, . M.—Virginians—Vol. II. 
Wyss, J. R.—Swiss Family Robinson. 
ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


A.—The Imitation of 
Christ. 
Lord—Essays Of. 
Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Carlyle, Thomas—Sartor Resartus. 
Emerson, R. W.—Essays. 
Emerson, R. W.—Conduct of Life. 
Lamb, Charles—Essays of Elia. 
Lincoln, Abraham—Speeches and 
lect Letters. 
Path and High- 


Dumas, 


Dumas, 
Dumas, 


Hawthorne, 


Marryat, 
Muloch, 


Poe, E. and im- 


Kempis, Thomas 


Bacon, 


Se- 
Miller, E. E.—Field, 

way 
Robertson, F. M.—Sermons on Religion 
and Life. 
and Lilies. 
Herbert—Essays on 

tion. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Prof. E. A.—Old English 

. History for Children. 

Boswell, James—Life of Dr. Johnson. 
Tol. I. 

James—Life o Dr. 
Vol. If 

.—Child’s History of 

land 

Benjamin—Autobiograpby. 

John—Journal Of—Vol. 

Charlotte M.—Book of 

Deeds. 


Ruskin J.—Sesame 


Spencer, Educa- 


Freeman, 


Boswell, 


Johnson. 


Dickens, ( Eng- 

Franklin, 

Wesley 3 

Yonge, Golden 

POETRY. 

Burns, Robert—Pocems and Songs Of. 
Longfellow, Henry W.—Poems., 

Mother Goose’s Rhymes. 

Palgrave, F. T.—Golden Treasury 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Comedies Of 

Shakespeare, Wm Histories and 
Poems Of 

‘ragedies Of 

ms Of. 


hakespeare 
Tennysor \ifre -~Po¢ 
TRAVEL, 
\ Southerner in Eu- 
rope. 
ence—Where Half the World 
is Waking Up. 
When writing, address 


A. B. C.. 


Care The Progressive Farmer. 





| Christmas story written by one of our 
' own folks. 
| cided to make the following offer: 


| stories, however, if none we consider 








see what was said about them. 


| sued November 8 


| Farmers’ Special and will largely be 


| men who have been renters. 
| phases of the tenant problem will also 
| be discussed editorially. 


business 
| first of 
| enly talking and writing co-operation | 
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INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879 
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for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
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(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
5 Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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yellow 
means 
month 


slip with 
that Mr. 
shown on his label. 
about ten days to have this date 
label. Please advise us promptly 
subscription expiration. 


your name 


Doe is 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RE CEIPT. 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on 
printed on it. 
paid up to December 31, 
After you 
changed and 
if the 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE.T9® ANY FARMER ON REQUEST. 


the little red or 
“John Doe, 31 Dec. 13” 
1913, or to the last day of 
your renewal, it requires 
properly corrected on your 
label does not properly show your 


Thus, 


send in 





Charge of copy or discontinuance 
vance o1 publication date. 
ent stock food, disguised, 
ed. Write for advertising rates, 
days before date you wish it to appear. 


ADVERTISING RULES: 
order 

No whisky, 
or questionable advertisements of any kind accept- 
Your advertisement should be 


must reach 
mining stock, 


us two weeks in ad- 
patent medicine, pat- 


received ten 





we have just indicated. 


of all advertising it carries.” 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentati ons made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. : 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 

i The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


art of 
This does not mean that we 











SOME SHOP TALK. 


$20 For a 


We would like to celebrate Christ- ; 
mas this year by publishing a good 


Yaristmas Story. 


We have, therefore, de- 


For the best Christmas story of 1,500 
to 2,000 words received before De- 
cember 5, we shall send a check for 
$20. We prefer to have a story car- 
rying with it the atmosphere of the 
rural South, but this is not essential. 
We reserve the right to reject all 


suitable is received. Postage should 
be enclosed for return of MSS., and 
letters addressed to “‘Christmas Story 
Contest,’’ The Progressive Farmer. 





Swindlers and Chickens. 


Chickens are not swindlers, of 
course,—at least the right kind of! 
chickens are not; but some reader 
may have overlooked the fact that 
we asked last week for letters about 
both—for experience letters on ‘““‘“How 
I Have Been Swindled,’’ and also on 
‘How I Made My Hens Lay Last Win- | 
ter.” Look up last week’s issue and | 


The Big Livestock Special. 


will be is- 
instead of Novem- 
ber 1, as announced last week. It 
is going to be a great issue and we 
feel that it will be of special value 
because it treats of the subject about 


Our Livestock Special 


| which more than any other perhaps | 


Southern farmers need expert infor- | 

mation. 
Tenant Special Next Week. 
Next week’s issue will be a Tenant 
devoted to letters from and | 
Various | 
| 


renters 


Some Features of This Issue. 


Professor Scoates’ article on barn 
building will be followed by two or 
three others which will treat more in 
detail of the right sort of barns and 
how to build them. Floor plans and 
roof plans for barns of various types | 
will be given. 

Mr. article on 

co-operation is 
a series. 


Green’s practical 
also the 


Mr. Green is not} 


but is trying to help put it into prac- | 


| many ways, 


| gressive 


tice, and there is evidence that his 
work in North Carolina is bringing 
results. 

That is a fine saying we have run 
across the top of page 6, and the man 
who said it is no far-off individual 
who knows nothing of farmers and 
their problems, but a plain South 
Carolina farmer. who is talking to 
other farmers like himself. 

There should be in every county 
one or more capable men not only 
selecting, but breeding and improv- 
ing seed corn and cotton for them- 
selves and their neighbors to plant. 
This work is not for the ignorant or 
the careless man; but it is not work 
beyond the ability of lots of South- 
ern farmers if they would only give 


| it the study and attention it deserves. 


Read Professor 
page 8. 

Dr. Butler this week writes again 
about the biggest subject of all,—the 
fertility of the soil,_—a subject from 
which the farmer can never get away, 
but to which he must give unceasing 
attention year after year. We as 
farmers are making great progress in 
but unless we farm so 
as to build up our soils we can never 


Duggar’s article on 


| attain the degree of prosperity and 


independence to which we are enti- 
tled. The Progressive Farmer talks 
much of, and believes much in, co- 
operation among _ farmers, better 
homes, better tools and many other 
things, byt we would not have any 
reader forget for an instant that 
more important than any of these— 
both now and fdrevermore—is the 


| maintenance and increase of the fer- 
| tility of the land the farmer tends. 





A MILLION PEOPLE AT ONCE! 


By putting an advertisement in 
and the 


Farm Papers, an adv 


The 


Standard 


Pro- 
Farmer other 


ertiser may reach sim- 


ultaneously, a million farmers’ families 
Think of speaking In a 
time—of 
better piano, or 
bile, or any 


million homes at 
one telling them all at once of a 
plow, 


one of 


or engine, or automo- 

a thousand articles that 
nowadays are being advertised in the farm 
papers, 


Is it ans wonder that advertised 
known and 


are well popular, and 


ean 


that the 
manufacturer 


to give 


who adve 
value 


rtises 


better for the price? 


“Dry asa bone” in a 
Fish Brand 


Pommel , é 
Slicker «4 }\ 


Peeps your saddle 
ry and smoot 
because the front 
and back extend 
to cover every 
bit of leather. 
The wide skirts 
button about the 
legs to make pro- 
tection complete. 


$3.50 


Everywhere 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


TOWER'S entities 


al always 


by this 


A. J. Tower Co. 


BOSTON 


& 
L fH AND oT Leena =~ Limited 


























Buy Your Clothes 
at the Mills 


aw SAVE 
BIGMONEY 


Wet: ke the goods 
direc ly off the 
looms—cut to your 
measure according 
to latest New York 
style patterns, 
hand- tailor them 
here in our own 
shops, and guaran- 
tee fit, material, 
workmanship, or 
your money back, 


Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats $10 to $22 


the kind for which you'd pay $18 to $80 
anywhere else. You save two dealers’ 
profits and we deliver free anywhere. 
Send postcard today for our new free 
style book with samples attached, rules 
for measurement, etc. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN Co, 
205 Main Street, Somerville, N. J. 


























Don’t confuse this with ordi- 
nary “make-shift” roofings. We 
guarantee it 15 years and inside 
each roll furnish modern ideas for 
laying it artistically and permanently. 


Certain-teed| 
Rolls Roofing Shingles 


You can’t tell how long a roofing will 

wear by looking at it—so for your own 
protection, accept no 
substitutes—be sure that 
the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on each roll. Sold 
by dealers everywhere at 
a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Mfg.Co. 


E. St. Louis, Ill, York Pa. 
Marseilles, Ill, 














zoods | 


well afford | 


AMERICAN 


INGOT IRON 


Portable 
Garage 
battleship 


without a stick of wood or other 
burnable material. Proof against 
fire, wind and lightning. Cheap 
insurance. Can be erected any- 
where by anybody. Handsome 
and lasts forever. It 


Saves You Money 


Never needs repairs. Absolutely weather 
proof. Does not rust even in dampclimates.- 
First cost is the last cost. The ‘‘American” 
can be moved from place to place as often 
as desired. We guarantee satisfaction or 
refund your money. Before you spend a 
penny fora garage, contractor’s shed, mess 
house or camp write for our catalog y 1 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











HOW LOSS OF NITROGEN BY 
LEACHING CAN BE REDUCED. 


By Filling the Soil With Humus, Loss 
Can Be Held at a Minimum. 


N A RECENT issue we stated that 
I the loss of nitrogen from the soil 
by leaching depended, among other 
things, on the condition or state of 
the plant foods—amount soluble in 
the soil water; the amount of rain- 
fall; the amount of organic matter 
in the soil and its power to hold wa- 
ter; and the presence of a growing 
crop on the land. P 

A productive soil must contain 
rather large quantities of nitrogen in 
a soluble form, or at least, there 
must. be sufficient nitrogen soluble to 
meet the needs of the growing crop. 
No system of farming can prevent 
the loss of considerable quantities of 
nitrogen from a productive soil, be- 
cause an excess of water is certain to 
be present at some times and this ex- 
cess of water passing down through 
the soil will carry more or less nitro- 
gen with it. This is especially true 
ir. those parts of the South where the 
rainfall is heavy, amounting to over 
50 inches in a year and sometimes 
to two or three inches in 24 hours. 

Our aim must be to prevent this 
loss of nitrogen by increasing the 
water-holding powers of the soil and 
by keeping the land full of the roots 
of growing plants. We cannot pre- 
vent the excessive rainfall and we 
eannot get along without an abun- 
dance of available nitrogen to feed 
the crops, hence the remedy lies in 
neither of these directions. 

How can we increase the water- 
holding powers of the soil? By deep 
plowing and by filling the soil with 
decaying vegetable matter. Deep 
plowing alone may not be sufficiently 
effective to justify its greater cost 
unless we also mix decaying vegeta- 
ble matter with this deeply broken 
soil. We say that deep plowing may 
not pay of itself, but if done judic- 
iously and at proper intervals we be- 
lieve it will pay. But however this 
may be, there can be no question but 
deep plowing will pay if vegetable 
matter is mixed with the soil as deep 
as we plow. It is true that a soil well 
filled with decaying vegetable matter 
is likely to have more nitrogen dis- 
solved in the soil-water and is likely 
to lose more nitrogen in the drainage 
water, but it will also hold more wa- 
ter and more nitrogen than will a 
soil deficient in humus, provided the 
amount of soluble nitrogen be the 
same, 

Since we cannot prevent a loss of 
nitrogen by leaching through any 
of these means we must fall back on 
the use of growing crops for this pur- 
pose. 

If the South really has one valu- 
able advantage over other sections 
it is in the fact that our climate en- 
ables us to keep the land growing 2 
crop at all times. It-is true that cold- 
er sections have less need for this 
means of preventing the loss of ni- 
trogen by leaching, because during 
their cold winters less nitrogen be- 
comes soluble, the ground is frozen 
and the rainfall is less, but what has 
been our great disadvantage in this 
respect and has caused much of the 
depletion of our soils might have 
been turned into a great advantage 
and have made our soil extremely 
rich. We have not only thrown away 
what might have been our chief ad- 
vantage but have permitted it to be- 
come the cause of our destruction. 
Instead of giving more attention to 





the growing of crops to turn under, 
which we need more, we have given 
less attention to this matter. If it 
had been necessary to lose-a crop of 
cotton, corn, or oats in order to grow 
this crop to turn under, there would 
have been some excuse for a failure 
to maintain the nitrogen and humus 
supplies in the soil; but since a prop- 
er double-cropping system, which our 
mild climate permits, would not only 
have largely prevented the losses of 
nitrogen from the supply already in 
the soil but would have added largely 
to it, without depriving us of regu- 
lar crops of corn, oats and cotton, it 
is difficult to justify our neglect of 
those winter cover crops which gath- 
er nitrogen from the air and when 
plowed under add humus and nitro- 
gen to the soil. Humus and nitrogen 
are our greatest needs, but they are 
also the materials which our climate 
makes it most easy for us to supply. 
That this same climate makes our 
loss of nitrogen and humus larger or 
easier is no excuse for the neglect of 
cover crops, when the opportunities 
for replenishing the loss is so easy. 
If we make proper use of our cli- 
matic advantages they become our 
chief means of building up our soils; 
but if we fail to make use of these 
climatic advantages as we have in the 
past they are turned against us and 
become disadvantages which have 
made our soils poor. 

But the soil that is kept constantly 
growing a crop will not have its ni- 
trogen and humus supply increased 
if these crops are removed from the 
soil. While it is the business of the 
farmer to take nitrogen from his 
soil, he can not and has no right to 
take nitrogen from the soil if he does 
not put it into the soil. The increase 
of soil fertility, the importance of a 
rich soil, is so great that no man can 
afford to cultivate a poor soil. The 
poor man may with much reason ar- 
gue that he cannot afford to miss a 
crop of corn, cotton or oats to grow 
a soil-improvement crop, but when he 
can grow such a crop without the loss 
of a single sale or food crop there is 
no excuse for poor soils except poor 
farming. As surely as rich soils 
mean rich farmers, do poor soils 
mean poor farmers. As surely as 
one crop a year, removed from the 
soil, means poor soils; two crops a 
year, one of them a legume and that 
plowed under, means rich soils. 

Of course we may need to buy 
phosphorus and lime, but we need 
those anyway; in fact, we are buying 
phosphorus already, but because of a 
lack of humus and nitrogen in the 
soil we are compelled to pay four 
times as much as we should pay for 
it and get less value from it. 


Wanted: 200 Bushels of Corn on 
an Acre. 
WANT to raise 200 bushels of 
corn next year and want to start 
now. I have hill land that made a 
heavy growth of peavines and 25 
bushels of corn this year. 





Tell me 
what kind of fertilizers, what kind of 
winter cover crops, how to break and 
when to plant.’’ 

We cannot tell our young friend 
how to grow 200 bushels of corn on 
an acre of land that only produced 25 
bushels this year. t not only takes 
favorable weather conditions, good 
fertilization and good _ preparation 
and cultivation of the land to make 
200 bushels per acre, but it also 
takes very rich land and very rich 
land cannot be made at any reasona- 
ble cost, if at all, in a few months. 


. 


If this‘ boy could break this land 
ten or 12 inches deep at once, apply 
several tons of ground limestone and 
25 or 30 tons of stable manure, sow 
a crop of crimson clover and plow 
that under next spring, then if he 
got ideal weather and moisture con- 
ditions and fertilized liberally with 
commercial fertilizers he might get 
200 bushels of corn; but even if he 
did all this, the chances are very 
much against his getting even 100 
bushels per acre next year. It may 
be possible to put the plant foods, 
sufficient to grow 200 bushels of 
corn, onto this acre, but it is not 
possible to be certain that the mois- 
ture and other conditions will be just 
right to enable the crop to use the 
plant foods in its growth. The whole 
idea is wrong. It requires years to 
build up a rich soil and, as stated, it 
takes a very rich soil to produce 200 
bushels of corn per acre and then all 
other conditions must be extremely 
favorable. 

Plant the corn at the time which 
the best farmers in your section con- 
sider best for corn, but as a general 
rule, in most sections, moderately 
early planting of most crops gives the 
best results. 

The best cover crop is probably 
crimson clover, but it will not be off 
the land or will not mature early 
enough for early planting of corn. 

If the cornstalks or peavines are 
plowed under, crimson clover grown 
and plowed under and then commer- 
cial fertilizers used liberally, espec- 
ially acid phosphate, a good crop will 
be produced if conditions are not un- 
favorable, but it is not at all likely 
that land that produced 25 bushels of 
corn this year will produce 200 bush- 
els next year. 


Why More Fall Plowing is Not Done 


4 Northern friend wants to know 
why more fall plowing is not 
done in the South. 

There are several reasons, some of 
which are due to our cropping sys- 
tem and some to climatic conditions. 
The farmer who plants most of his 
land to cotton finds it difficult to do 
fall plowing, because it is difficult to 
get ‘his crop harvested in time. If 
he manages to get his crops harvested 
and the land broken for the fall seed- 
ing of oats, he considers he has done 
well. When a large part of the farm 
is planted to cotton, it is simply im- 
possible to get the cotton picked in 
time to fall break the land. The cli- 
matic objections or obstacles to the 
fall plowing of land for spring plant- 
ed crops are many and more or less 
important. If the land is level so 
that washing or erosion is not a mat- 
ter to be seriously considered, there 
is yet the question of leaching by the 
winter rains. When the climate is 
such that the land is frozen a large 
part of the winter, or covered with 
snow, the fall breaking of land seems 
clearly indicated; but with the land 
unprotected in either of these ways 
and subject to the torrential rains of 
our open winters the question of 
washing and leaching is a serious 
matter and may well cast some doubt 
of the wisdom of fall. plowing and 
leaving the lands bare during the 
winter. 

Many Southern lands suffer severe- 
ly from erosion or washing and this is 
aggravated by plowing unless the 
land is seeded to cover crops early in 
the fall. 

These are probably the reasons 
which the average farmer would give 
why more fall plowing is not done 
in the South, but there are others of 
scarcely less importance which may 
be mentioned. Our labor system or 
cropping arrangements are such that 
it is not easy to control the doing of 
fall and winter work other than the 
gathering of the crops. Share crop- 
ping and a short rental period are not 





favorable to fall plowing; the Negro 
is not sufficiently provident to take 
much interest in preparing for a crop 
so long in advance of planting time; 
the custom of making all cropping or 
rental arrangements on January 1 or 
after and the ceaseless changes of 
croppers and renters. make fall plow- 
ing difficult if not impossible. 

Some of these conditions, while 
the actual reasons why little fall 
plowing is now done, come far from 
making more fall plowing undesira- 
ble. In fact, it is entirely probable 
that the advantages of fall plowing 
are amply sufficient to justify a reor- 
ganization of our cropping system. 





Comparative Value of Two Grades 
of Ground Limestone. 


HICH is cheaper, ground lime- 

stone containing 80 per cent ecal- 
cium carbonate (so-called carbonate 
of lime) at $1.50 per ton, or ground 
limestone containing 96 per cent of 
calcium carbonate at $1.75 per ton, 
laid down at my station?” 

Ground limestone is valuable only 
for the calcium carbonate it contains. 
In one ton of ground limestone con- 
taining 80 per cent of calcium car- 
bonate there will be 640 pounds of 
calcium, for 40 per cent of caleium 
carbonate is calcium. This low-grade 
limestone contains 80 pounds of eal- 
cium carbonate in 100 pounds 
and 40 per cent of 80 is 32; there- 
fore, in 100 pounds of this low-grade 
limestone there are 32 pounds of cal- 
cium and in one ton there is 640 
pounds. In the high-grade limestona 
there is 768 pounds of calcium in a 
ton. Our problem then, is, which is 
cheaper, 640 pounds of calcium at 
$1.50 or 768 pounds at $1.75? 

The low-grade limestone furnishes 
calcium at 23.4 cents per hundred 
pounds or .234 cents per pound; 
while the higher grade limestone fur- 
nishes it at 22.7 cents per hundred 
or .227 cents per pound, or at a trifle 
less. There is not much difference 
but what exists is in favor of the 
higher grade limestone and it will 
cost as much to haul and apply a 
ton of the lower grade as 
of the higher-grade. We therefore 
advise the purchase of the higher- 
grade limestone at the. prices men- 
tioned. 





Proportion of Oat Straw to Grain 


READER wishes to know, ‘‘What 
is the average proportion of the 
weight of oat grain to straw?”’ 

There is a wide variation accord- 
ing to variety, season, soil, ete., as is 
shown by the fact that the Ohio Sta- 
tion during seven years found an av- 
erage of one pound of grain to two 
and one-tenth pounds of straw when 
fertilizers were used, and one of 
grain to two of straw when no fertil- 
izers were used; White, of the Illinois 
Station found as high as two and 
seven-tenths pounds of straw per 
each pound of grain and as low as one 
and one-tenth. The Kansas Station 
found that the proportions of straw 
and grain varied from as high as four 
and one-tenth pounds of straw to one 
of grain, to as low as one pound of 
straw to one of grain. 

The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture tested 15 varieties of fall 
sowed oats in 1911 and the per 
cent of grain was 42.5 and of straw 
‘57.5, or about one and four-tenths 
pounds of straw to one pound of 
grain. The same year eight varieties 
of spring-sowed oats were tested and 
the average per cent of grain was 
37.5 and of straw 62.5, or about one 
and seven-tenths pound of straw to 
one pound of grain. 

Probably the most commonly used 
basis for estimating the proportions, 
is one and a half pounds of straw to 
one pound of grain. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY. 








THE EFFECTS OF FERTILIZERS 
Don’t Expect the Land to Do Better 
By You Than You Do By It. 


AM watching a little piece of 

land,” writes a farmer friend, 
“and have drawn conclusions from 
the results, and would like to have 
your ideas. Land is one and a quar- 
ter acres. Was in tobacco well fer- 
tilized. Then seeded to wheat, and 
the wheat top-dressed with manure. 
Timothy and clover sown on it in the 
spring. No timothy, but fairly good 
clover. Clover cut for hay. Think- 
ing to put it in alfalfa, I applied 224 
pounds of muriate of potash, and 
1,200 pounds of basic slag, but not 
being able to get lime, I sowed it in 
crimson clover. Madea good crop of 
clover and cut it for hay. Then turn- 
ed the land and planted corn, which, 
owing to drouth was nearly a-failure. 
Corn cut into the silo. Last fall 
seeded it in a mixture of grasses with 
a little bone meal. No crop harvested 
from this land has given evidence of 
the heavy application of mineral fer- 
tilizer. My conclusions are that no 
plant can consume more than a cer- 
tain amount of the mineral fertilizers, 
and that if more is applied than the 
crop can assimilate, it undergoes 
chemical change and becomes less 
available, and will not give imme- 
diate results sufficient to pay for the 
investment. That the profitable way 
is to use smaller amounts at frequent 
intervals. What'is your opinion?” 

In the first place, on your red Pied- 
mont clay, I think the potash was 
wasted, and that in the application of 
1,200 pounds of the basic slag, you 
added 480 pounds of lime, which 
would have released potash enough 

-from the abundant supply in your 
soil. After the tobacco you grew a 
crop of wheat, to which you added 
some nitrogenous manure. Then you 
grew clover and took it, too, off the 
land. Then you added the basic slag 
and potash, and grew another crop of 
clover and took it off the land, and in 
doing this removed a great deal of 
the mineral matter and most of the 
nitrogen, and the nitrogen left in the 
soil would not amount to more than 
the clover would naturally take from 
the soil. Then you grew corn and 
took that off the land. 

In fact, I think that you have 
gotten as much as you could expect 
from the one application. The mere 
growing of clover is not going greatly 
to improve the fertility of the soil. 
It must be used either as manure, di- 
rect, or through feeding and return- 
ing the manure to the land. 

Basic slag is not so readily avail- 
able as acid phosphate, but it tends 
to keep the land sweet, and it has a 
good deal of what is called the resid- 
ual effect. When you made the ap- 
plication your land had already been 
to’some extent depleted of nitrogen, 
and, as I have said, I do not think 
the heavy application of potash was 
needed at all, and you would have 
had as good results without it. The 
phosphate did all that it could for 
you after you had robbed the soil of 
mineral matters and nitrogen in the 
clover, and taken it off, and no ma- 
nures returned. And I do not think 
that you would have had any better 
results had you divided up the appli- 
cation through several years. You 
cannot take crops off the land with- 
out returning the manure and keep 
the land fertile. The mere growing of 
a crop of clover and taking it off will 
run the land down. 





Unproductive Scuppernong Vine. 
READER says: “I have a fine 
Scuppernong vine about 25 years 

old. It did not fruit till about five 
years ago and now it sets fruit and 
they all drop off. What is the mat- 
ter?” 


You have certainly waited a long 
time to find out what is the matter 
with the vine. It is simply that it 
does not get pollen to set its fruit. 
The Scuppernong makes imperfect 
flowers and seldom fruits well unless 
there are plenty of wild Muscadines 
in the neighborhood. Get a barren 
male vine from the roadside any- 
where and plant it by your Scupper- 
nong, and when it blooms it will sup- 
ply, pollen for the Scuppernong, tho 
it will make no fruit itself: 





Disappointed With His Corn. 


RITES a friend: ‘Our present 

corn crop is planted where we 
had cotton last year. In this cotton 
we sowed crimson clover and rye, and 
got a fair stand of both. On this 
clover and rye we spread manure 
with a manure spreader in the winter 
In the spring turned all under with a 
three-horse disk plow. Before turn- 
ing we went over with a disk harrow 
and did not turn the sod flat. The 
soil was well harrowed and in fine 
shape for planting. In some places 
the rye had reached maturity. So far 
as we know we have done everything 
to put this soil in the best possible 
condition, but the result is not satis- 
factory. There are fields here that 
have not been given half the atten- 
tion of ours which look better and 
have not the dry leaves half way up 
the stalks. I am not kicking, but 
simply want to know what the trou- 
ble is.” 

From what you say I believe the 
rye is the cause of the trouble. I 
have never seen a field of corn fired 
where it was planted on a turned sod 
of crimson clover. Where I live we 
have a level sandy soil, that is liable 
under ordinary treatment to have 
corn fire, but in every instance where 
clover is turned for the corn, the corn 
keeps green to the ground while fields 
without the clover fire badly. Rye al- 
lowed to get mature and strawy, de- 
cays slowly and will certainly cause 
trouble from drying out the soil. Rye 
alone can be turned while green with 
benefit, but with clover you have to 
wait to get it in bloom and then the 
rye is tough and strawy. I would not 
use rye with crimson clover where I 
intended to plant corn, unless I in- 
tended to cut the crop for hay. We 
have here very fine fields of -corn 
where a crop of wheat and crimson 
clover was cut for hay. I believe 
that the maturity of the rye has been 
the sole cause of the firing of your 
corn. 





Permanent Pasture in South Carolina. 


WISH to make a permanent pas- 

ture on a 4-acre lot of red stiff soil 
adjoining my horse-lot. It made a 
good crop of wheat this year, which 
was followed by corn that promises 
a good yield. I have always had fears 
of Bermuda grass, and have been 
careful to keep it off my place. You 
advise in the paper a mixture of or- 
chard grass, redtop and bluegrass. I 
live near Spartanburg, and if I can 
make a good pasture without Bermu- 
da I would like to do it, and as to 
that matter Bermuda if you think it 
preferable. Will bur clover do to sow 
with the grass, and can I sow grain 
on the land at same time?”’ 

While Bermuda is more at home in 
the coast country, it will nevertheless 
be valuable in your section, and while 
I would in Piedmont South Carolina 
sow the mixture advised I would not 
object to the Bermuda creeping in as 
it probably will. I know that in all 
the red clay uplands you can get and 
maintain a sod of bluegrass by prop- 
er attention to the pasture. I have 
sown ten pounds of orchard grass, 


ten pounds of Kentucky bluegrass 
and five pounds of redtop grass an 
acre. 


The orchard grass and the 





redtop come at once, and the blue- 
grass is slower, but is protected in its 
start by the orchard grass and redtop, 
and will finally make the sod if the 
pasture is taken care of. 

The difficuity with most farmers is 
that they imagine a pasture can take 
care of itself, and feed stock and still 
keep good, and the result is that the 
grass runs out and broomsedge comes 
in. With the soil properly fertilized 
at the start, and then a top-dressing 
of raw bone meal applicd every 
spring, you can keep the grass im- 
proving. I know grass lands that 
have been in sod for over 60 years 
and grow better grass today than at 
first. But they are top-dressed annu- 
ally and the weeds kept mown off and 
the droppings scattered. Then once 
in five or six years about 1,000 
pounds an acre of slaked lime is 
spread and brushed in with a smooth- 
ing harrow. 

You can sow the grass seed at same 
time with fall grain, but you can get 
a sod fully as well or better by sow- 
ing the grass alone. Treated as ad- 
vised, you can get a bluegrass sod on 
any of the Piedmont red clay; for I 
have done it. But you must remem- 
ber that in pasturing young cattle 
they are making their bony system 
and they exhaust the phosphates in 
the soil rapidly, and this must be 
kept good by top-dressing. Treat 
the pasture right and it will not be 
what Dr. Butler is reported to have 
said of a North Carolina pasture, that 
it is a place where no grass grows. 





The Best Way to Sell Roughage. 


a” INTELLIGENT correspondent 
wrote to me some time since 
about baling shredded corn stover. 
I advised him to not bale it as it 
would be a temptation to sell it, and 
no farmer should sell forage. He 
now writes. 

“You advise feeding the stover. 
But I have only three mules, and 
raised oats enough to feed them 
through the year, to say nothing of 
the tons and tons of peavine hay al- 
ready cut, and it looks as though 
there is another carload yet in the 
field of peas, millet and crabgrass. 
Will stover keep in large stacks? My 
barn will not begin to hold what I 
have made.’’ 

Here is a farmer who has more 
feed than he has stock to eat it. He 
is right near Norfolk and the cities 
about Hampton Roads, and by buy- 
ing cattle he could have a ready sale 
in the spring for beeves, and while 
they might not return him more than 
he could sell the forage for, he would 
have the manure that would enable 
him to grow more and feed more. 
The mere growing of peas and clover 
will not enrich the land if the pro- 
duct is sold and no manure returned 
to the land, while the use of the le- 
gumes either as manure direct or 
through feeding to stock, will rapidly 
build up the land and save the pur- 
chase of nitrogen in a fertilizer. The 
best way to sell hay and stover is to 
feed it to cattle and sell the cattle. 





When and How to Spread Lime. 


READER asks: “When is the 

best time of the year to spread 
jime, and how is the best way to 
spread it?’ Another writer says: 
“T have some good land that makes 
corn well, but peas turn yellow on it. 
Will it pay to lime this land, and how 
much an acre? On some bottom land 
corn starts off well and then turns 
yellow, and peas do the same way, 
while oats do very well. The land is 
well drained and I have turned under 
a good deal of green grass?”’ 

The times of the year for spreading 
lime makes little difference. My 
practice has been to lime when the 
land comes in corn. Turning a sod 
for corn I spread the lime and har- 
row it in at rate of 25 to 3v bushels 
of slaked lime an acre. The best way 
to spread lime is with a lime spreader, 
a machine made somewhat after the 
manner of a wheat drill. With this 
it can be spread uniformly. 

To my second correspondent I 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


would say that the best thing is to 
test his soil. Get some blue litmus 
paper from a drug store, and mix up 
some wet soil and place the paper in 
it. If ina half hour it turns pink, it 
shows that the soil is acid, and lime 
will do good. Practicing a three-year 
rotation I always applied lime every 
second round. That is every six years, 





I Cannot Furnish Marketing 
Information. 


CORRESPONDENT: in the coast 

country of South Carolina writes: 
“Please tell me where is the best 
place to sell sweet potatoes, and what 
the freight will be and what they will 
bring?” 

This is a sample of a number of 
letters I get, and it is impossible for 
me to tell the writers what they want 
to know. If you want to sell north 
you must have the kinds of sweet po- 
tatoes that the northern people want, 
as they do not want our Southern 
yam varieties, not knowing how to 
cook them. Then what the freight 
will be on anything from any point, 
is a matter I cannot say anything 
about. The price for vegetables of 
any sort varies from’day to day, and 
no one can tell you what your pota- 
toes might bring. I suppose there 
are dealers in Charleston and other 
Southern cities who handle sweet po- 
tatoes, and if you can get in-commun- 
ication with them, they can tell you 
about the market demands. But it 
is not possible for me to answer intel- 
ligently questions of this sort. 





How to Grow Asparagus. 


READER asks: “If I plaat two- 

year-old asparagus roots this fall, 
how long will it be before I can cut 
1?" 

It will depend on the fatness of the 
land as to how long it will be before 
you get cuttings from two-year-old 
roots, and if you plant roots at all, 
you can get quicker results from one- 
year roots. I-quit years ago using 
roots for growing asparagus; for I 
can get it far more quickly by sowing 
the seed in the early spring right 
where I want the asparagus to re- 
main. Three years ago I grew some 
roots as I was not then certain where 
I wanted the asparagus bed. I trans- 
planted these at a year old, but left 
some plants along the rows where the 
roots were lifted. These plants left 
where the seed were sown have bea- 
ten the transplanted roots and after 
three years are still ahead of them. 

To get good asparagus, use the 
lightest soil you have. Run furrows 
four feet apart and clean them out 
15 inches deep. Fill them half full 
of old fine rotten manure, and on 
this scatter a good application of a 
high-grade commercial fertilizer 
strong in phosphoric acid and potash. 
Cover with two or three inches of soil 
and sow the seed in a thin row. 
When the plants are a few inches 
high, thin them to two feet apart, and 
as they grow, work the soil to them 
till level. Cultivate clean all through 
the summer, and twice make a side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda 150 
pounds an acre each time. Treated 
in this way, you may cut a few shoots 
the next spring, but not much. I 
should have said that in the fall I 
apply 500 pounds of kainit an acre 
all down the rows. 

The second summer cultivate clean 
as before and give a heavy applica- 
tion of acid phosphate, nitrate of soda 
and cottonseed meal to get the plants 
to make a strong late summer growth 
to give you good crowns for the 
shoots in the spring. That spring you 
can cut a good deal. And every sum- 
mer after cutting stops in June, apply 
a heavy dressing of fertilizer to en- 
courage a strong growth for the next 
spring. Spring fertilizing is of little 
use to the immediate crop on so early 
a plant and the time for the heavy 
manuring is after the cutting for the 
season is over. Then every summer 
let the tops get their full develop- 
ment and do not take them’ off till 
they are ripe and dead. 
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HOW TO BUILD THE BARN. 





1.—General Suggestions as to the Type of Barn to Build— 
Where the Average Southern Barn is Deficient—Advantages of 


the Gambrel Roof. 


By Prof. Daniels Scoates, Agricultural College, Mississipp:. 


job for the farmer and a costly 

one. It represents an improve- 
ment that will, or should, last for 
years. A barn should be put up with 
considerable care and forethought. 
Else it will prove weak, inefficient, or 
unhandy. Barns can be divided into 


Te building of a barn is a big 


ure 2 and you see this barn carried 
to its logical conclusion. Here it is 
big and well-built, but it isn’t a pay- 
ing structure. Why? First place, 
there is too much roof. Roofs cost 
Money and the most money of any 
part of the barn, so get them as small 
as you can and cover the most barn. 





























i A COMMON TYPE OF 


different classes in several different 
ways. We can divide them into 
classes by the stock they house; for 
instance we have mule, horse, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, and general pur- 
pose barns. Then we can divide 
them into classes by the type of roof 


BARN IN THE SOUTH. 


Then another reason is, that this 
barn is unsanitary. Your sheds on 
the sides cut off the sunlight from the 
center of the barn and thus the cen- 
ter is unhealthy. Sunlight is the best 
and cheapest germicide known to 
man. We have plenty of it in the 








that covers them; for instance the 
gable, gambrel and hip. 

The vast majority of barns built 
over the country are termed general- 
purpose barns, and for this time let 
us pay attention to that class. 

The barn that is seen all over the 





THE SOUTHERN BARN ON A BIG SCALE, 





South, so why* not use it and keep 
disease and sickness among our stock 


down to a minimum? You can’t ex- 


pect stock to thrive and do their best 
if you do not provide them with clean 
wholesome quarters. Sunny barns 
put more fat on the beeves, more 








all you need, for there are enough of 
them that a photograph is unneces- 
sary. Now this barn isn’t a desira- 
ble one; it was all right one hundred 
years ago but today it is out of date 
and the farmer who puts up one is 
throwing money away. Look at fig- 








GABLE-ROOF BARN—GOOD TYPE FOR SMALL BARNS. 


South today is shown in figure 1. I 
just made a sketch of one, as that is 


& 


x 














milk in the bucket, and more energy 
This type 


in the horses and mules. 
of Southern barn is a disease breeder 
and a costly structure. 

What shall take its place? Figure 
8 shows a small barn with a gable 
roof. Where small hay space is re- 
quired and a small barn, this type of 
structure is very satisfactory. Note 


the windows, and this barn ought to 
have a few more. That large door at 
the end near the roof is a hay door 
for taking the hay into the loft. An 
automatic hay fork and track is plac- 
ed in the top of the barn, and this 
takes the hay right from the hay- 
rack which can be hauled up next to 
the end of the barn. 
is hung with weights and moves up 
and down like a window. A very de- 
sirable kind of hay door, as it can be 


The hay door 


general farm use. 
not matter. Make it as long as you 
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for a barn but it is not good practice 
as it is too wide to get the best light- 
ing and ventilation. A barn 48 feet 


wide is about the limit in width for 
The length does 


want. 
The Gambrel roof gives the largest 


possible room for hay with the least 


amount of lumber. It is self-support- 
ing. Can be built that way so that 
there need not be a post in the loft. 











closed very easily in any kind of 
weather. 

Figure 4 and 5 show barn with 
gambrel or curb roof. This is the 
best type of roof to put on the aver- 
age barn as it can be built self-sup- 
porting and to give a larger room for 
hay. It is the cheapest roof to put 
on a barn when you want the maxi- 
mum amount of hay room, and usu- 





GAMBREL-ROOF BARN —THE MODERN TYPE. 


It has a much better appearance 
than the Southern barn as it is 
clean cut and looks as if the farmer 
knew what he wanted when he start- 
ed to build instead of building a barn 
and then shedding it. Now, if you 
build a gambrel roof barn and need 
more room, 4o not shed it, as that 
will ruin it—cut off the light and 
ventilation. If you must have more 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO “MAK 
ally that is what is needed on the 
farm.-. Notice the number and size of 
windows in figure 4. Window glass 
is cheap; therefore, put lots of it in. 
There should be at least one square 
foot of window space for every 20 
square feet of floor space. Note the 
hay door on this barn. It is hinged 
at the bottom making it very hard to 
shut. Figure 5 has a hay door hinge 
on a track; this is also an excellent 
way to hang the door. I called your 
attention to Figure 4 for another rea- 
son; Do you see how he added his 
new barn to his old? In the form of 
a capital T. That is the proper way 
instead of building it on one side and 
making a shedded barn out of it. If 
he had done that, he would have 
ruined the old and the new, but this 
way he saved both and has a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

The gambrel roof barn is the barn 
for the South as well as for the North. 
This is the best and cheapest type for 
the average general-purpose barn. 
People are just beginning to build 
this type of a barn here in the South. 
They are built from 30 to 48 feet 
wide with good results. Some farm- 
ers talk about a 60 or 70 foot width 


E AN ADDITION TO THE BARN. 


recom build another barn, make a 
separate structure or else join your 
other barn on like the man did in™ 
Fig. 5. 





Deep Plowing Now Will Help Next 
Summer. 


AM glad that I plowed deep last 

fall, not only with the turning plow 
but with the sub-soiler. I plowed my 
corn land last winter and fall. I 
turned part of it first, then subsoiled 
it deep, and part of it I followed 
right after the turning plow. 

My corn is not burning up like 
many other crops are next to me. My 
land caught all of the water that fell 
last fall and winter, and now it is do- 
ing my crops good. My land had a 
right smart of humus on it and that 
helped to hold the water it catches if 
it is rotten, Now is the time to turn 
under the weeds on the wheat or oat 
grounds. I hope every farmer this 
year will plow deeper and plow in the 
fall and winter, not wait till spring. 

P. A. BRYANT. 

Tyner, Tenn. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








To Make His Home as Pretty as Possible is the Duty That Every Man Owes 
And Most Especially His Children.—W. D. Woods. 


His Neighbors, Himself, 








SOME ORNAMENTAL VINES AND CLIMBERS. 





A List of Useful Plants, Both 


Annual 


and Perennial, Which 


May Be Used to Help Beautify the Home. 


By H M. Conolly, Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 


T HE vines are the draperies that 
nature uses, and in no other 
Way can Ww: as cheaply and as 
beautifully deck our houses, fences, 
walls, etc. They are useful for shad- 


spring and blossoms are followed by 
showy yellow berries. A very useful 
vine for training on pillars, trellises, 
and arbors. Will do best in moist, 
rich soil, and will make a fair cover 








ing the porches and summer houses, 
for covering ugly-looking walls and 
fences, for climbing over rockery 
and for green covering of dead trees 
and stumps. Vines will thrive under 
almost any situation, require little 
care after the start, and they will give 
the most artistic pictures imaginable. 

There are two main classes of 
vines, the annuals and the shrubbery 
vines. Where a quick effect is de- 
sired, the first-named class is found 
very useful, as the shrubby sorts 
take about two years before making 
much of a show. The seed of the 
annuals may be sown in the open 
ground in early spring and if the soil 
is rich, they will make an excellent 
growth and produce an abundance of 
bloom. 


Some of the best annuals are: 
morning glory, cypress vine, passion 
vine, moonfiower, nasturtium, velvet 
bean (white and purple flowers), 
scarlet funner bean, Japanese bean, 
and balsam vine. 


The shrubby vines may be planted 
in late fall or early spring. The soil 
should be rich, both in plant food and 
in humus, and should be deep to al- 
low for the holding of a large quan- 
tity of moisture. The vines should 
receive a strong start and some of 
the weaker growers will be benefited 
if some shade is given for the first 
few weeks. 


In planting vines, be sure that you 
have in mind the results that you 
wish to secure and then select the 
varieties that will give these effects 
or results. If fragrance as well as 
shade is desired, then select such 
plants as the honeysuckle, jasmine, 
etc. If you wish to cover brick or 
stone walls, select vines that will 
cling to these walls without other 
support, for example, the Boston ivy, 
climbing fig, or Euonymus. Other 
vines are useful in various ways for 
some particular use. 

That a careful and judicious selec- 
tion of vines for any purpose may be 
made, I here list the most desirable 
perennial sorts for the South and 
lower South, together with a brief 
description and use of each. 

Actinidia Polygama (Dark-Leaved 
Silver Vine).—This is a strong-grow- 
ing, hardy vine with white flowers. 
The leaves are dark green, large and 
heart-shaped. Blooms in the late 


in one season. Plant this vine either 
in fall or early spring. 


large racemes of showy pink flowers, 
produced over a long period of late 
summer. The leaves are large and 
heart-shaped. The vine makes a fast 
growth, but dies down in fall, com- 
ing up from the tuberous roots the 
next season. <A valuable plant for 
the lower South. Plant roots in ear- 
ly spring. Will make a good cover in 
one season. 

Aristolochio Sipho (Dutchman's 
Pipe).—A hard, strong-growing vine 
that is found growing wild in a great 
many places. It makes a dense cov- 
er of foliage and has curious purple- 
colored flowers. Very valuable for 
arbors and trellises, and will cover 
fairly well the first season. 

Bignonia Crucifero (Cross Vine). 

A native climber that makes a very 
beautiful covering for the porch, ar- 
bor, walls, or trees. It produces great 
numbers of purple, trumpet-shaped 
flowers in early April. An excellent 
vine for general purposes. Plant in 
either fall or spring. 

Bignonia Hybrida.—A hardy type 
of the Bignonia with dark-red flow- 
ers. A fine bloomer and very useful. 

Bignonia Speciosa.—<A useful vine 
for lower South. Pink flowers, strip- 
ed with purple. Blooms in early 
spring. 

Celastris Scandens (Bittersweet). 
—A native plant that does well in 
the open or in the shade. Its bright 
orange berries are probably familiar. 
Plant in fall. 

Clematis Paniculata (Japanese Cle- 
matis).—This is a very desirable vine 
for covering arbors and porches. It 
should have some support, however, 








WISTARIA VINE AND WIRE SCREEN TO SUPPORT IT. 


Akebia Quinata (Five-Leaved Ake- 
bia).—A very beautiful vine with 
dark green foliage and purple-colored 
flowers. Flowers in March. Useful 
for porches, summer houses, or lat- 
tice work. Will make some show 
first year, but a better cover second 
season. 

Ampelopsis Quinquefolia (Virginia 
Creeper) .—A very vigorous vine with 
large leaves cut into five lobes. It is 
an excellent vine for covering stumps, 
fences, walls or for the porch if flow- 
ers are not desired. The foliage col- 
ors a brilliant scarlet in the fall. 
Will make a growth of eight to ten 
feet the first season. Plant in fall. 

Ampelopsis Veitchii (Boston or 
Japanese Ivy).—One of the _ best 
vines for the covering of brick and 
stone buildings. It is a vigorous 
grower if given a good start the first 
year, and will do well in poor soil. 
The vine clings closely to the wall by 
means of small sucker-like disks and 
the foliage colors brilliant in the fall. 
3est effects will be secured the sec- 
ond season. Plant preferably in the 
one season. 

Antigonon Leptopus (Mexican 
Rose).—A free blooming plant with 


iy 


to which the tendrils can cling. The 
vine is covered with a mass of small 





A CLIMBING ROSE WILL 


white flowers and later followed by 
hairy seeds. The flowers are very 
fragrant and stay in bloom for sey- 
eral weeks. Plant in fall or early 
spring. 

Clematis Virginiana (Traveler's 
Joy or Virgin’s Bower).—This is a 
very attractive plant and a native. 
It is covered in late summer with a 
great profusion of small white flow- 
ers. Very useful for covering stumps, 
scrubby bushes and rough hillsides. 

Clematis Viorna (Leather Flower). 
—tThis variety of Clematis is a na- 
tive of the South and makes an ex- 
cellent vine for clambering over 
rough places, as stumps, thickets, and 
fences. It has reddish-purple flowers 
and yellowish winged seed pods. Af- 
ter the plant is once established it 
will hold its own and become a beau- 
tiful addition for waste places. Can 
be planted in fall or spring and will 
give a good show in one season. 

Kuonymus Radicans (Japanese 
Spindle Vine).—A fairly good sub- 
stitute for the English ivy, as it ig 
nearly evergreen and does well on 
stone and brick buildings. It grows 
very slowly, but makes a dense cov- 
ering when established. The second 
or third season it will be a good 
cover. 

Ficus Repens (Climbing Fig).—A 
very useful vine- for covering stone 
walls, rocks and brick buildings. It 
has small, round, bright green leaves 
and is very ornamental. Will not 
thrive far away from the Gulf Coast 
unless partially protected. Plant in 
early spring. Grows slowly making 
six or eight feet only in a season. 

Gelsemium Sempervirens (Yellow ~ 
Jasmine) .—This is a very good vine 
for the porch and trellises. It has 
bright, green foliage and a profusion 
of golden yellow flowers which are 
very fragrant. Flowers in the late 
spring when it is very welcome. Can 
be planted in either fall or spring. 
Grows five or six feet in a season. 
Covers well second season. 

Hedera Helix (English Ivy).—An 
excellent vine for covering walls, 
banks, and trunks of trees. Has large 
shiny green leaves that are evergreen. 
Second or third season before it 
makes a good cover. 

Hedera Algerensis (Algerian Ivy). 
—A plant similar to above, but with 
larger more showy leaves. It is a 
rapid grower, but not as hardy as 
the English. Plant in early spring. 

Lonicera Halleana (Hall’s Honey- 
suckle).—A very good vine with 
shiny green leaves and fragrant white 
flowers that turn yellow with age. 
Makes a good climber for porch col- 
umns and for covering walls and 
fences. Plant in either fall or spring. 
Covers well in a single season. 

Lonicera Flava (Yellow Honey- 
suckle). — A native species with 
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pright golden-yellow flowers. Useful 
for covering unsightly objects. 

Lonicera Sempervirens (Trumpet 
or Coral Honeysuckle).—A native 
twining vine that is very useful for 
covering columns and tree trunks. 
It has round-shaped leaves with a 
bluish color and this background for 
the orange-colored flowers makes a |} 
very ornamental effect. 

Lonicerz Heckrotti (Heckrott's |! 
Honeysuckle). — An _ all season's 
bloomer. Rose-pink flowers with |! 
yellow center. An excellent vine for 
any situation. ; 

Pueraria Thunbergiana (Kudzu 
Vine).—This is a very hardy vine 







































Warmth, Wear 


and Value (ge 


That’s what your fifty-cent piece buys when you 
trade it for Hanes Winter Underwear—the gar- 
ments with the exclusive features instead of the fnlls. 
These are their strong points: the elastic collarette 
that fits closely at the neck and keeps out the cold, 
the stretchless cuffs, the staunchly made waistband, 
the reinforced shoulders that won't sag, and the 
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and one that makes a very rapid, /if 
growth, so is useful to give an im- | Unbreakable Seams /f 
mediate effect. Used to cover ve-, f/ 
randas and arbors. The large green that never come apart. If they do, you get a new fi 
q * ZY 

ee We Part oF tie cent garment or your money back. That's about square, / / 
tho the vine itself = Pipher A isn’t it? That sounds like good underwear, doesn't/ ; 
One of the best to use if a covering | “+ = Z 4 
is desired the first season. | it>? It sounds like v4 q 
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Rhynchospermum Jasminoides — | 4 

* } Y ET 
(Star or Malayan ac aa a va- | j per Garment 
riety of the jasmine wit glossy | J 
green leaves that remain green all | 4, $1.00 





winter, and with fragrant white flow- 
ers. Very useful for the veranda 
and for trellises. Plant in early 
spring. Growth is slow but massive. 

Roses.—These make good climbers 
for the veranda and also for arbors 
and trellises. Varieties as the fol- | 
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pare it, side by side, with any~othefmake of under- 
wear at anything like its price, and you'll say, with 


thousands of others, “Hanes for mine.” 


sia and Cherokee. Will make a good | 
show in one season. Plant in early | 
spring or late fall. Cut back well at 
planting time. 

Smilax Laurifolia (Southern Smi- 
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lax).—A very beautiful vine with its | Z Z 
shiny green foliage that remains on | The very next time you go to town, go to the live 4 4 
all winter and with its masses of} f Z 
MEwiite flowers that bloom in| merchant who sells Hanes Underwear and lay in A ’ 
mid-summer. Useful for the porch | your winter's supply. If you can’t find him, write 4 i 
columns and to cover arbors and | to us for his name. It will pay you to locate % 4 
fences. Growth not showy first season. | H U d Y. er I] 4 
Tecoma Radicans (Trumpet Creep- | anes nderwear. es, sir, It will. % 
er).—A very familiar, irregular- | y 
growing vine that will grow in any P. H. HANES KNITTING co. 4 
situation and brighten up any bare % 


spot. It has large, dark-green leaves | 
and large scarlet trumpet-shaped 
blossoms. One of the best plants for 
trailing along fences, rustic bridges, 
trellises, etc. It makes a good cov- 
ering for rocks. Makes an excellent 
cover in one season. Plant in fall or 
spring. 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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Vitis (Grapes).—Many different | 


i . s | sy That's What Every Woman Says 
ypes of wild grapes are good for v bs ook ° e 
planting in rough places, as they will Who Bakes In a Majestic 


quickly cover up unsightly rocks, Bake day luck is 90 per cent good oven and the Great 
brush, trees, etc. Plant in fall. Cov- Majestic has a perfect oven. Riveted joints—absolutely 
ME. Sand first season. air tight—through which no heat can escape or cold 
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to the nearest Majestic dealer—see these ranges, compare them 


intelligently, carefully, then you may be sure of absolute satis- 
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one of the best vines for covering | 
porches, eaves and windows. Growth 
not showy first season, but excellent 
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Timely Suggestions for Busy Farmers. 





HOW THE COTTON BREEDER 
SELECTS HIS SEED. 


The Plant-to-Row Method—Separate 
Ginning of Selected Plants — A 
Plan Without Separate Ginning. 


N A former article I 
I methods by which any farmer 
could advantageously practice the 
easiest and simplest form of selection 

: of cotton seed. 
That method 
consists in mass 
selection, that is 
the picking into 
the same sack of 
the seed cotton 
from a large num- 
ber of excellent 
plants without 
any attempt to 

PROF. DUGGAR. keep separate the 
seed from each plant. 

Among the advantages of the sys- 
tem of mass selection are its ten- 
dency to slowly improve the variety 
and the incentive which it affords to 
pick only perfect bolls, thereby de- 
creasing the amount of boll-rot in 
succeeding crops. 

For the few cotton growers who 
have the time, patiencg, and com- 
plete .equipment for the most thor- 
ough and scientific work in cotton 
breeding,—-in other words for pro- 
fessional cotton breeders,—there is a 
method that leads to much more 
rapid improvement of the variety 
than is possible from the method of 
mass selection. 

This more thorough plan of plant 
improvement is called the ‘plant-to- 
row method.” It takes its name 
from the fact that the seed from each 
plant must be planted separately, us- 
ually a separate row being occupied 
by the seed from each particular in- 
dividual parent plant. Before enum- 
erating the details of this method, 
let us notice why the separation of 
the seeds of each parent plant is ad- 
visable for those who would most 
rapidly improve the variety with 
which they are dealing. 

Separation is for the purpose of 
testing the parent plants, and espec- 
ially to determine which of those 
parent plants are able to transmit 
somewhat uniformly to their decend- 
ants the good qualities of the individ- 
ual ancestor. Each parent plant, in 
the plant-to-row method, is judged 
by the quality and uniformity of its 
row of offspring. This judgment can 
thus be made with the same confi- 
dence that one would have in the 
excellence of a Jersey bull if he were 
exhibited alongside of a number of 
his daughters with large butter re- 
cords. 

When we have determined that cer- 
tain parent plants have prepotency, 
that is the power to transmit their 
excellencies to succeeding genera- 
tions, while other parent plants that 
in the field were just as productive, 
have no such prepotency, we make 
selections exclusively from the de- 
scendants of the former. We have 
the right to expect that this later 
generation, as well as the preceding 
one, has the ability to transmit its 
valuable qualities, and the discovery 
of the individuals having this power 
to stamp their qualities on their de- 
cendants is the chief aim in practical 
plant breeding. 

The plant-to-row method sifts out 
those parent plants which were pro- 
ductive only because of favorable 
surroundings from those which have 
within themselves a strong tendency 
to excellence and the 
ability to transmit this 


indicated the 


consequent 
excellence to 
their offspring 

Cotton is one of the most difficult 
plants on which to practice the plant- 
to-row method of selection, because 
this method is most effectively em- 
ployed only if the selected individual 
parent plants are ginned separately. 
But since the majority of those who 


would systematically improve cotton 
are not equipped to gin single plants 
separately and accurately, these 
growers must depend in making their 
selections, on the weight of seed cot- 
ton from the plants that 
promising, at the same time recog- 
nizing that this dependance some- 
times misleads and that it almost ex- 
cludes the probability of making not- 
able improvement in the percentage 
of lint. 

The first step is to select at least 
100 of the plants that appear most 
promising, having regard, not only 
to apparent productiveness, but also 
to the other qualities that may be 
desired, as earliness, size of boll, 
form of plant, length of lint, freedom 
from disease, etc. 

Each selected plant is marked, one 
convenient method of which is by at- 
taching a pasteboard shipping tag 
with a number into the top of each 
selected plant. which should be a 
sign to the ordinary pickers not to 
pick any bolls on the choice plants. 
An equal number of of light 
cotton cloth or of heavy paper should 
be provided. Into Bag No. 1 should 
be placed at each picking all the seed 
cotton from the sound bolls on Plant 
No. 1; in Bag No. 2 should likewise 
go the seed cotton from plant No. 2, 
and so on. 


seem most 


bags 


Then at the end of the picking sea- 
son, weigh the seed cotton from each 
of the hundred or more plants, and 
reduce the number of samples to 50 
or fewer, by placing in the mass se- 
lection those bags in which there is 
the lightest weight of seed cotton or 
in which the length of lint is least 
satisfactory. It would be far better 
to gin separately the seed cotton 
from each of these 100 plants, and to 
make the selection of the 50 plants 
to be used in the plant-to-row test ac- 
cording to the weight of lint cotton 
in each bag. But this separate gin- 
ning multiplies the work tremend- 
ously, and is for most farmers im- 
pacticable. 

In making the final selection with- 
out separate ginning, stress should 
be laid on the abundance of five-lock 
bolls, on the length of lint, and an 
attempt made to determine whether 
the percentage of lint is probably ex- 
tremely high or low, as suggested by 
the thickness of fiber on the seed and 
by the size of the seed. 

Next spring plant each of the lots 
of seed cotton in a separate row. 
About half a lock should be planted 
in a place, and tramped well into 
the moist soil, to insure germination. 

At picking time this year make the 
selections as in the preceding year 
except that they should be,made ex- 
clusively on the five or ten rows that 
seem to be most productive and uni- 
form. A still better means of mak- 
ing ali the selections on the most 
productive rows consists in marking 
the best plants on a number of prom- 
ising rows’and then weighing the seed 
cotton from the remaining plants on 
each row, counting the number of 
unselected plants thus entering into 
the weight of seed cotton on each 
row. These weights indicate which 
are the rows most productive of seed 
cotton and hence they serve to point 
out the rows from which most of the 
parent plants. of the final selection 
should be taken. : 

These 50 best plants are again the 
basis for a plant-to-row list. At the 
same time the remaining seed from 
the best rows may be used for a part 
of the general crop. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 


Amount of Oats to Sow per Acre. 
NOTICE 
cular on oat seeding in 

of September 20, and would be pleas- 

ed with this if you had not cautioned 
the farmers against adopting my ad- 


that you publish my cir- 


your 


sue 


vice. It 
and your 


may be of 
readers to 


interest to 
know that 


you 
we 


have for several years been using on 
our ordinary land with ordinary pre- 
paration as near three pecks per acre 
as we could get with a grain drill. 
The only difficulty is to get a grain 
drill that will sow this small amount. 

There are several now on the mar- 
ket which will do it. Our results are 
invariably quite satisfactory where 
we have a minimum amount of seed. 

We got. this idea some years ago 
when some trashy oats were sowed 
at one end of a field with a ‘grain 
drill and only a very light stand came 
up. I discussed with our overseer 
as to whether these should be plowed 
up and planted over, but we agreed 
to leave them as an experiment. The 
oats raised at that end of the field 
were much heavier-headed than those 
raised at the other end, and from the 
appearance of the shocks, they made 
a greater yield per acre. Shortly 
after this experience, [ began exper- 
imenting in test plots to prove the 
correct amount per acre. 

Another big advantage of thin 
planting, which I did not mention in 
my circular, is that the grain from 
the lightly seeded fields is much heav- 
ier and therefore much more valua- 
ble for seeding than that from thick- 
ly seeded fields. 

I am sorry to see you discouraging 
farmers from accepting results of ex- 
perimental work which has been 
done most carefully and then tested 
under practical conditions for several 
years. The fact that [ am advising 
farmers to use a small amount of 
seed when I am offering the seed for 
sale is itself evidence that I am very 
sincere and only offer this advice for 
the good of the farmers. 

I wish to repeat that the South 
would save millions of dollars in seed 
oats and would make millions addi- 
tional in grain yields if they would 
adopt my advice and cut down their 
seed to at least one-half the amount 
they are now using. 


> 


DAVID R. COKER. 

Hartsville, S. C. 

Editorial Comment.—We _  recog- 
nize fully the great value of the ex- 
perimental work done along this and 
other lines by Mr. Coker, and do not 
think our point of view on tiis mat- 
ter differs much from his. Our 
warning was intended for those farm- 
ers who after ‘“‘economizing’”’ on pre- 
paration of their oat lands might try 
further to economize by planting 
a small quantity of seed; and we be- 
lieve that Mr. Coker will agree with 
us that it is only the farmer whose 
land is well prepared and who sows 
his oats with a drill who, can expect 
the results obtained in Mr. Coker’s 
valuable experiments. 


$1.25 Spent for Clover Seed Better 
Than $12.50 Spent for Fertilizer. 


Y RESULTS with crimson clover 

had not been at all satisfactory 
so last fall, 1912, I determined to 
give it a last trial and at the same 
time do all that I could to make it a 
success. The field of clover that I 
turned under in April and May, 1913, 
was sufficient evidence of my success 
to satisfy any one. 

Before detailing wish 
to emphasize what many of your 
writers have said, namely, that most 
failures with crimson clover and the 
other legumes is due to lack of inoc- 
ulation. As A. G. Smith always puts 
it, to inoculate is simply insuring 
your crop and good business men 
we all wish to insurance. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE PARMER, 


stood an average of 20 inches high at 
the time [| went in to turn it. it 
takes nerve to do this, for most of 
your neighbors will advise you that 
you are making a big mistake to turn 
under all that crop for it is ‘‘too val- 
uable for hay,” etc. Well, I turned 
it and put most of the field in cotton, 
several acres being reserved for some 
Government experiments in corn. 
This cotton was planted as soon as the 
land could be prepared after turning, 
but owing to the seasons I failed to 
get a stand and on June 7 I replanted 
the entire piece. Will get more than 
two bales to the acre. I used 200 
pounds of guano under it while land 
without clover sod that has four 
times as much guano has not half of 
the growth or fruit. 

It is on the corn, tho, that the most 
pronounced difference is noticed. 
The day that this Government patch 
was planted [ was planting corn on 
other land where I hed put five loads 
of stable manure to the acre and 600 
pounds of fertilizer. They both 
started off very well when the drouth 
struck us. The patch that is sown on 
crimson clover has never suffered a 
day for rain and will make between 
40 and 50 bushels of corn to the acre 
without a dust of fertilizer or man- 
ure, while the corn planted at the 
same time that was manured and fer- 
tilized will not make ten bushels to 
the acre. The clover cost about $1.25 
an acre to sow and the fertilizer for 
the other patch cost about $12.50 an 
acre, 

{ am so pleased with the results 
of this crop under my corn that from 
now on no corn will be planted on 
my farm that has not had a croup of 
clover to turn under. The one rea- 
son why [ emphasize clover this year 
tor a cover crop is because clover 
can nov be bought for less than $3 
per bushel, enabling one to seed his 
land for a cost of 75 cents an acre, 
while vetch at a cost of eight cents 
per pound will make it cost about 
$2.50. To one sowing.a large area 
the difference in cost will amount to. 
quite an item. However, vetch will 
accomplish quite as much for the 
land as clo. sr and to those who will 
not care to try the clover I admon- 
ish them to sow vetch. 

ALEX D. HUDSON. 

Oak Hill Farm, Newberry, S. C. 





Selling Cotton Co-operatively With- 


out a Warehouse. 

Hk Sand Hills Farmers’ Associ- 

ation,’ of Moore and Lee coun- 
ties, N. C., is a young organization as 
yet, and has no warehouse. Still the 
members are determined to market 
their cotton co-operatively. Here is 
their plan: 


The Association will require of each mein- 


ber who is willing to have his cotton sold 
through its offices, a refusal on said cotton 
until it has had the opportunity of grading 
it, securing samples and submitting same to 
the several large buyers and exporters with 
whom the Association is now in correspond- 
ence, and in turn submitting the resulting 
bids to the owners of the cotton, 

The Association is in 
set of government grades or samples, which 
are open to the members’ inspection at the 
office of the Association at Pinehurst, and 
will secure the services of a competent 
grader, whose expenses are to be met pro 
rata by the members of Association 
whose cotton he 

The Association will guarantee what 
ton it sells to come up to the specified grade 
and will affix its seal to every bale graded 
and sold through its offices and it will hold 
its members strictly responsible to protect 
the grade of their cotton from the time it is 
graded until delivered. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 








THE STORY OF A MOCKING BIRD 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


NE day, early in the spring, while 
O Il was walking through some 
green woods near my home, I cap- 
tured a little mocking bird before it 
had learned to fly. Its mother had | 
put it on the ground and was trying 
to teach it to fly. I carried this little 
bird home and put it in a cage. The 
poor little bird, in its captivity soon 
learned to fly from one side of the 
cage to the other, and would land se- 
curely perched on the cross-beams. 
There it would sit for hours and sing 
its beautiful songs of freedom in its 
prison. I looked on with wonder and 
pity when I would go to water and | 
feed it, and would think if I had not | 
captured this innocent little creature 
it might have flown in the pure air 
above and probably to some distant 
land and would have been happy. So 
I wondered day after day whether to 
keep the little bird or open the cage 
door and let it fly away. After de- 
ciding that it was too cruel for me 
to take the liberty of the innocent 
bird’s life, I decided to let it go free. 
When the door swung on its hinges 
and the little bird left its perch and 
rested on its wing in the pure air, it 
warbled some sweet notes, as if to 
say, “Thank you, my little man. 
Good-day.”’ 

10d gave the birds freedom as 
well as us, and IJ think it is very, very 
cruel for us to destroy them. As 
you know, too, some are useful to | 
destroy insects, which are destructive | 
to our farms. I hope this will cause | 
some one to think and not kill our 
innocent little birds. 

HOBSON H. WATSON. 

Odenville, Ala. 











How I Raise White Rabbits. 


ET me tell my experience about 

raising white rabbits 

I have a little yard about 50x20 
feet, with two cages in the middle in 
which I keep the rabbits. One of the 
cages is 8x4 feet, the other 8x2 feet. | 
They can go into these cages when 
it rains or when anything gets after 
them. I have five old ones, from 
one to three years old, and eight 
young ones about five months old. 
They always like to get out of the 
yard to play around when they can. 
When they stay out a while they get 
fat and are fine to eat. 

I always like to watch them play- 
ing around, because they look so 
happy: They will eat bread, corn, 
oats, mulberry leaves, pears, etc.; so 
you see they are not very hard to 
feed. I often plant small grain in 
my lots.and keep them off until it 
gets a start and then turn them on 
it and let them eat it off. Some- 
times I have them eating in one lot 
while the other one is growing. 

The old ones burrow into the 
ground and make homes for their 
young. The young ones stay in these 
holes until they are three weeks old. 
Then the old ones turn them out to 
run about with them. I like to feed 
them and watch the little ones eat. 
I think they are very pretty and make 
very nice pets. DUANE WOLFE. 

Jamison, S. C. 





Two Greyhound Pups. 


AM going to tell you about our 

little pups. They are greyhourrds. 
One is blue and the other yellow with 
white feet. Their names are Light- 
foot and Katie. They can run as 
fast as I can. I hide from them and 
they trail me up, and when they find 
me, they catch my dress and want 
me to run with them. They will sit 
up like a baby for me to bathe them. 
We feed them bread and milk, (sour 
milk), fresh meat, and peas. We 
have a little house for them to sleep 
in, and a little patch of Bermuda for 
them to play on. 


. GERTRUDE HESTER. 
Gonzales, Texas. 
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A new cabinet style 


Victrola—$75 


Victor-Victrola | 


Mahogany or 


All the latest Victor-Victrola patented features, 
including Exhibition sound box, tapering tone arm, 
“goose-neck”’ sound-box tube, and twelve-inch turn 
table, are incorporated in this instrument, 


Other styles of the Victor and Victrola $10 to $500. 
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Another Bird Lover. 


I AM ten years of age. Have joined 
the Liberty Bell Bird Club, and 
have taken up the study of birds. I 
have made 13 bird houses, expect to 
put them up next spring for the 
birds to build in. A pair of mock- 
ing birds built their nest in our or- 
chard and raised four young ones 
this summer. They sang very sweetly. 
Olin, N.C. J. MYRON TATUM. 


What A. B. C. Says. 


|, gee of you, I am sure, failed to 
notice the picture on the front 
page this week. It won the first 
prize in our photograph contest. Hu- 
bert Walton, who made it, is but 16 
years of age and sent us some other 
good photographs. The other prize- 
winning pictures will be published 
soon. 

Next week we are going to have 
some special 





and even up with the girls for Miss 

Powell’s splendid talk two weeks ago. 
* * * 

All of you who have had letters 

published, please write at once and 

tell me what book you wish. We are 


publishing the list on page 2 this} 
Save it and note what is said | 


week. 
about second and third choice. 
* * * 
Above all, please remember that I 
vant you to write to me whenever 
you have anything to tell which you 


think will interest other boys and | 
And don’t forget to make ev- | 
ery letter just as good as you can. | 


girls. 


Some of you are careless in your 
writing and many of you are alto- 
gether too weak in spelling for your 
ages.and your grades in school. The 
object of this department is to help 
you correct such faults as these. 

A, B.C. 


articles for the Doys | 
who read this department, and try | 





The same unequaled Victor 
tone, the same price, but a 
greatly improved design— 
a really wonderful instrument 
at $75. 

The handsome cabinet is 
another evidence of the ability 
of the Victor Company to 
maintain its supremacy in the 
artistic excellence of its instru- 
ments as well as in their musi- 
cal superiority. 


See and hear this new Victrola X at any 
Victor dealer’s—he will gladly play 
your favorite music for you. 

Write for the handsome 
illustrated Victor catalogs. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G h Co., M 1, 


BOs 
Canadian Distributors, 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


az, Soa car cama cua ear, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Fight depreciation with good paint. Depreciation 
is the certain follower of neglect. You know 
what sun and storm, unchecked, will do to your 
buildings. Fight them with the paint of proven 
merit for all outside work. 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paints, Prepared) 


AD Bon 
at 


Every ingredient is the best for its purpose. We mine our own lead and zinc; we 
make our own linseed oil. Our perfect machinery does the grinding and mixing 
with uniform precision. S W P covers readily—it lasts. 

ere is a specially made Sherwin-Williams product for every surface about your 
farm buildings, and your house. Whether it’s to brighten up a chair or table or to ward 
off rust and decay from your machinery or tools, our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm,” tells you the right product and the right way to use it. We mail it free. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
732 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 














When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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After Dark 


Chores are - 
Easy for Jones “fi : 


Jones has a big Acetylene 
light in his barn. 


A big, round, brilliant, 
white light. 

A light he calls 
sun’s littie brother.” 

This big light is solidly 
fastened to a heavy timber, 
and unlike Jones’ old oil 
lantern, it can’t be tipped 
over. 

Jones turns this high 
candle power light on— 
without a match, by simply 
pulling a little wire rod that 
hangs from the light. 

On cold winter nights 
when its dark at 4:30. 

When he gets home from 
town late— 


Or when he has a sick 
“critter”? to look after, Jones 
finds his big barn light a 
great convenience. 

He says he 
take $1,000 for it. 

Mrs. Jones too, shares in 
the good thing. 

She has acetylene light 
fn every room in her house, 
and her light fixtures are 
handsome ornaments of brass 
and bronze. 


“the 


wouldn’t 


Mrs. Jones cooks also on a big gas range 
—an acetylene range that furnishes heat 





are residents in 








These Pilot 
Lighting Plants 


Are not storage tanks. 

They make Acetylene—a 
very little at a time—as the 
burners use it. 

The Pilot is one of 600 
patented Acetylene ma- 
chines. 

All built on different prin- 
ciples to do the same work. 

The test of time has 
brought ‘‘The Pilot” out on 
top. 

The principle on which.it 
works has proved to be the 
correct one. 


Today we sell more Light 
machines than all other man- 
ufacturers in this country 
put together. 

We sell these Pilot plants 
complete—through three fac- 
tories and 3,000 local repre- 
sentatives. 

We have a big eastern 
factory in Newark—a big 
central factory in Chicago and 
a big western factory in Los 
Angeles. 

fe) fo) ° 


A complete plant in- 
cludes the machine, gas pipes, 
light fixtures and the cook- 
ing range. 

Such a system costs less 
than a water or heating sys- 
tem. It isquiteas permanent 
as either, and as necessary to 
make your home modern, 
Our 3,000 representatives 
the districts they serve. 
Each one established in a permanent 
growing business. 


They are on the grounds to see to 
it personally that purchasers 





feeds this range 
and the lights on 
the Jones’ place 
is, of course, 
home made. 


on tap — just like millions of gas 
ranges in big cities. 
The acetylene which 


PILOT LIGHTING PLANTS 


[HOME MADE 








For LIGHTING p> COOKING 


of Pilot plants get 
*‘value received’”’ 
for their money. 


ACETYLENE 
For estimate oi 
cost, advertising 














Jones makes 


it himself with the aid of a Pilot Lighting 


ant. 

He fills the light machine with UNION 
CARBIDE and plain water once a month. 

This Pilot Lighting Plant gives Jones 
the safest and most practical light and cook- 
ing fuel available for country home use. 


literature or Free 
demonstration of light in your own 
home—address— 


OXWELD ACETYLENE CO 
Newark, N. J. Los Angeles 
Chicago, Iil., 3618 Jasper Place 





NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME 





The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 





- THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 









wife, THE STONE OVEN BOTTOM “IMPERIAL” 


Is the greatest baker, cooker and fuel saver ever made, 


Its exclusive features — stone oven-bottom, dustless ash-sifter, odor-hood 
mm and oven thermometer—cut your fuel bills one-third and your work one-half. 


satisfied. 


x! Direct from the factory with no frelght charges or dealer’s profits to pay. Set it 
28 up in your home and try it at our risk for 30 days. 

Credit if desired. 

Write for our free stove and range book TODAY. 

THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO, 213 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio ! 


Money back if not 
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| HOW. THE KEWPIES REARED THE PRIZE BABY. 


{The ‘‘Kewpies” are some imaginary 
forth monthly in the Woman’s Home Comp anion. 
they reared the prize baby is full of good 


| IS bathing, feeding, exercise, we 
see 
4 performed neath Kewpies’ 


careful eyes, we see. 


His muscles trained by art judicious 
tco, 

His diet freed of things pernicious 
too, 


Of grown-up victuals indigestible, 

To infant tummies quite detestable. 

No sausages nor sugar sops for him, 

No pickles, pills nor sleeping drops 
for him, 


No fish-bones to get sadly stuck on 
there, 

No bacon-rinds for him to suck on 
there, 

No candy, chicken-bones or beer, in- 
deed. 

Some fruits were also barred, I hear, 
indeed; 


For under no conditions can a 
Babe digest a raw banana. 

Poor babes with unhygienic fillers 
Curl up with pain like caterpillars. 


His milk the Kempies all made sure, 
too, 

Was always absolutely pure, too; 

And when they washed it (germs to 
throttle) 

They ail put borax in his bottle. 


fairy-beings whose 


delightful exploits are sef 
In the October issue the story of how 


advice for. mothers as follows:] 


They would not let him drink too 

fast, you see, 

For fifteen minutes it must last, you 
sea, 

And when he gobbled milk they hand- 
ed him, 

The Kewps politely reprimanded him. 

They kept no tight bands round his 
tummy, 

These make a babe grow up a dum- 
my. 

They never gave him “pacifiers,” 

Which are so bad for little criers. 

They fed him prunes, but never 
prisms 

Which might impair his mechanisms. 

They fed him rice, oatmeal or barley, 

And trained him perpendicularly. 

They trained him up to be pacific, 

To give up yells and howls terrific, 

To nightly habits soporiific: 

They trained with methods 
tific— 

Result: a baby beatific!.— 

The Better Babe, brought up by hand, 

The perfect baby, nobly planned, 


Pride of our broad and noble land.— 
* * & 


scien- 


Well, dears, that baby took the prize! 

His head was just the proper size; 

The Kewpies weighed him with sur- 
prise! 

They filled the airs with joyful cries. 








HOW TO COOK BEANS. 


Some Things to Observe to Have 
Them Both Appetizing and Digest- 
ible, 


ET us discuss the bean—the hum- 

ble bean—all by itself, because 
it is a very important link between 
between vegetables and meats. 


Snaps we class 
with green vege- 
tables, but those 
beans’~ ordinarily 


dried may be con- 
sidered as one, as 
far as nutrition 
and action in the 
body is concern- 
ed. 

The bean is one 
of the oldest of 
foods, being preferred by Daniel to 
the luxuries of the kings table. It was 
called ‘‘pulse.’”’ It is said to be used 
by every nation, perhaps because it 
furnishes so large a proportion of 
proteid for a given area of land, 
which is an important consideration 
where communities are densely popu- 
lated. Our South is not densely 
populated so we can have the nour- 
ishment of these as well as those de- 
licious vegetables requiring more 
room, 

Dried beans are about one-fourth 
proteid, one-half starch or carbohy- 
| drate, 30 per cent fat, 35 per cent 
mineral matter and only 10 per cent 
water. Compare this with the value 
of some other foods. 

The sister of the bean, the pea, is 
equally nutritious as is also the len- 
til of. which the mess of pottage for 
which Esau sold his birthright was 
made, but it is not so well liked by 
Americans, I suppose because of its 
| dark color. Foreigners prefer it. 





MRS. HUTT. 








This ‘‘poor man’s beef,’ as the 
legumes are sometimes called does 
not agree with all of us. They are 


not readily digested. This is partly 
due to the fact that the outer skin 
which is cellulose cannot be digested 





Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 


mer at Small. Cost. 
Send Postal for New Water Supply 
Pian. It will bring you YOO pictures 
f it in actual us@> Do it Now. ‘ 
Aermotor Co., 1144 &. Campbell! Av., Chicago“}qy 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets,'Oakiand, 
















Three Gallons a Minute 


flowing from’a stream, artesian well or 


spring operates a RIFE RAM 


pumping all the time sufficient 

ie water for house or farm use. 

=" Costs little to install, requires no at- 
{#tention—no operating expense. 

Prée information on request 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 





by the human stomach; that being 
cooked soft, they are not chewed and 
mixed with the saliva, and that they 
contain sulfur, which in imperfect 
digestion sometimes forms a gas. 

The most easily digested prepara- 
tion of beans is as soup that has had 
the cellulose removed by being put 
through a seive. 











When writing to advertisers, please 


mention The Progressive Farmer. 





If a child under four is going to 
have beans at all it should be as soup. 








Of course, bean or pea soup made 
with milk is just about twice as nu- 
tritious as that made with water. 
Bean powder or flour can be obtain- 
ed. 

The Japanese use the soy bean. 

The Mexicans make a dish which | 
think you would like. Try it on the 
man with a cast iron digestion, how- 
ever. Boil the beans with fat pork, 
flavor with red pepper and garlic or 
onion, press into a mold and when 
cold, slice and fry. 


Bean Soup. 


Melt two tablespoons butter, rub in 
it two tablespoons of flour, add one 
cup milk or water. Boil an onion, a 
tomato, some celery tops, salt and 
pepper in a little water. Squeeze 
this into the white sauce, add cook- 
ed beans that have been pressed 
through a seive and serve very hot 
with a little sprig of parsley floating 
on top. 

Lima beans or dried English peas 
are even better. 


Boston Baked Beans. 


They use the white navy bean 
mostly up in Boston. I bought a 
quart the other day and paid twenty 
cents for them— a scandalous price I 
thought. 

Soak beans over night and boil 
them long and slow until the skins 
burst, drain, put a small piece of 
side meat in earthen jar or ‘‘bean 
pot,” add the beans and half bury 
another piece of fat pork leav- 
ing the slit rind exposed. Make a 
mixture of one tablespoonful salt, 
one-half tablespoonful mustard, one 
tablespoonful molasses, three, table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, add one cup boil- 
ing water and pour over beans. Add 
enough more water to just cover 
beans. Cover bean pot, bake in a 
slow oven six or eight hours uncov- 
ering the last hour to brown. 

MRS. HUTT. 


LATE FALL WORK WITH THE 
FLOWERS. 


Autumn Blossoms and Winter Pro- 
tection—A Flower Pit is Not Hard 
to Make. 


* MOST gardens the chrysanthe- 
mums are beginning to bloom. If 
you purchased new sorts last spring 
and kept your labels in place you are 
making some new friends. At the 
autumn 





fairs there may be some 
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lovely sorts not in your own collect- 
ion. Make a note of them for pur- 
chase “or exchange next year. If 
you are hurrying up some blooms 
for the fair, weak liquid man- 
ures poured about the roots after the 
plants have been showered with clear 
water will help. 

The most beautiful flowers of this 
season are the great white Japan ane- 
mones, with centers of gold, poised 
on slender, stately stems. Their 
dark, rich leaves form a thick clus- 
ter about the root. The only added 
charm you could wish for them is 
fragrance. The plants are easily in- 
creased by root-cuttings, made now, 
or in spring. 

To escape the first frosts you will 
need to gather in your window gar- 
den plants that may have been scat- 
tered about under the trees. Most 
farm houses have wide, roomy 
porches on which these may be made 
comfortable for quite a while yet. 
Large, late chrysanthemums growing 
in pots may be grouped against a 
sunny wall, and, if given a tent-like 
eovering at night, will perfect their 
blooms there. I have seen very beau- 
tiful collections planted in beds locat- 
ed against such a wall, and of a shape 
and size easily covered by hot-bed 
sashes. These were placed over 
them, when frost threatened, on a 
stout frame. 

A sunny window full of flowers is 
a cheering sight in winter, but there 
are dark days on which they seem 
to shut out too much light from eyes 
that are even more precious than 
fiowers. I am glad that our short 
mild winters make it easy to keep 
piants successfully in outdoor pits, 
or frames. These are most success- 
ful if the excavation is not too deep, 
say three or four feet, and made in a 
sunny, sheltered place where there 
is sunshine all through the short win- 
ter days, and building or fence walls 
to protect from winds. Bank pits are 
treacherous; they so often fill with 
water after rains. Most of the earth 
dug from these pits is heaped about 
the wooden, or retaining wall, on 

which the sashes rest. This should 
.be so shaped and fitted that the slope 

to the south may catch the sunlight 
readily and the sashes be easily mov- 
ed about and tilted for air. On the 
coldest night it may be necessary to 
cover the sashes with rugs or mats, in 
order to keep out the cold. A stair- 
system of shelves makes room and 
sives sunlight most easily to both 
jiarge and small plants. If the sash 
fits tightly, the warmest place is on 
the upper shelves. Here primroses, 
begonias and geraniums may bloom 
ail winter; seedlings and young 
plants will sometimes make quite a 
erowth on these top shelves. The low- 
er shelves are useful for tall, shrub- 
by, dormant plants, like cape jessa- 
mine, Confederate jasmine, daphne, 
fuchsias, oleanders, etc. 

A neighbor of mine dug a tiny 
-old-pit in a sunny, roadside bank 
and fitted it with a stout dry-goods 
‘OX Over which sashes were placed. 
‘Ter scarlet geraniums cheer many a 
passerby on even the coldest days. 

Our convenient climate also makes 
it easy to winter many of the tender 
bulbs outdoors under mounds of 
ashes or manure,—cannas, gladioli, 
montbretias, dahlias, and the like. 
Some of the hardy lilies love a shel- 
ter of this sort too. It helps to keep 
the winter rain from their bulbs. 

As the leaves fall it is easy to gath- 
er winter mulches, but do not spread 
them over beds or about plants until 
Sharp cold weather begins, else the 
mice will gather under them. 

A compost heap formed now will 
be ready to use for potting and repot- 
ting plants next spring. In some out 
of the way corner spread first a layer 
of sods from some pasture or conven- 
lent roadside, then a layer of decay- 
ing leaves and barnyard fertilizer,— 
that from cowstalls is best,—contin- 
uing the alternate layers until you 
have a heap that will probably fit 
your needs. CAROLINE NORTH. 





What abeut your,neighbor who does not 
Progressive Farmer? 


read The 


Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries. 


Mrs. Stovall.—It is hard to advise food for 
your baby, but I woulda certainly wean her 
completely, ag she is 14 months old. You 
say her bowels are out 7 te and I have 
no doubt the cause is r food, Are ygu 
feeding her regularly, putting her on the 
chair at a definite time, not forgetting to 
give plenty of water to drink, and letting 
her sleep day and night in the open air? 
Has she a bed of her own, and do you ‘“‘jig- 
gie’’ her on your knee? Egg is good for her. 
but do not give it more than twice a week 
until she is at least 18 months old, and cook 
it by dropping it in water that has just stop- 
ped boiling and leaving it there seven min- 
utes. A little dry bread may be crumbled 
up in it. Be sure baby gets plenty of clean 
sweet milk. Cereals, such as rice, oatmeal, 
or cream of wheat are good but should be 
boiled at least 15 minutes hard and then al- 
low to continue cooking several hours. A 
fireless cooker is a great help, so the cereal 
may be cooking all night. Serve these with 
milk and a little sugar but not with gravy. 
Cereals such as corn flakes or puffed rice 
should be well heated in the oven before 
eating. Broths a few times a week are good, 
if all the fat has been skimmed off, but do 
not give her meat. When she is 18 months 
old she may have a little scraped beef if her 
teeth are coming well and diarrhea has 
stopped. If she is too laxative give a few 
drinks of half barley water and half miik; 
if constipated, substitute oatmeal water for 
the barley. These are made by boiling two 
tablespoons of barley or oatmeal in a quart 
of water until it boils down to a pint. Add 
@ pinch of salt and strain. I would not 
give vegetables, but a tablespoon of prune 
or orange juice once a day are good. 

* oe 


Vv. G.; Mrs. F., and “Hookworm.’’—You 
ean get full information and help by writing 
to the Hookworm Specialist for your State. 
It will cost you nothing for the information, 


or to be tested. The names and addresses } 


aret 
Alabama—Dr. Wm, W. Dinsmore, Mont- 
gomery. 
Arkansas—Dr. C. W. Garrison, Little Rock. 
Georgia—Dr. A. G. Fort, Atlanta. 
Louisiana—Dr. S. D. Porter, New Orleans, 
Mississippi—Dr. W. S. Leathers, Jackson, 
North Carolina—Dr. C. L. Pridgen, Ra- 
leigh. 
South Carolina—Dr. Rogers, Columbia. 
Tennessee—Dr. Olin West, Nashville. 
Texas—Dr. M. H. Boerner, Austin. 
Virginia—Dr. A. W. Freeman, Richmond 
Florida— 
Oklahoma— 
* * *€ 


Mrs, J.—I do not like to give my opinion 
about canning meats, because so much de- 
pends on conditions. If, however, you decide 
to can meats, send to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin 
No. 151 on “The Canning of Foods,’ and 
follow the method suggested for canning 
crabs, being very certain to line the cans 
with paper, to have the meat absolutely 
fresh and to throw away any can that is 
bulged or in which the meet has a peculiar 
coloring upon opening. I suggest that you 
also send to the Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C., for their bulletin on canning, 
and use the three-day process in glass. 
Tongues and chicken have been successfully 
done by this process and the great danger 
of ptomaine poinsoning is eliminated. 

- * ke * 


Mrs. S. M.—Oh, how I wish I could say 
to everyone that I am sure her scheme for 
making money will be successful. However, 
I believe yours well worth trying. Begin in 
a small way, as many people do not know 
the delicate flavor of citron. Go to the best 
grocers in various towns—or even just your 
own,—show him the preserve, state a very 
reasonable price, and ask him to place it on 
his shelves or in his window. Get clear 
glass in your jars, as appearance has much 
to do in attracting customers. I hope these 
recipes will be of service to you: 

* * 


Candied Citron.—Peel and core the citron 
and cut into strips. Weigh the fruit and al- 
low a pound of sugar to each pound of cit- 
ron. Make a syrup, allowing a cupful of 
water to each pound of sugar. Cook the 
citron in this until it is tender; remove and 
spread on dishes. Boil in the syrup enough 
ginger root to give a slight flavor, and when 
the syrup is very thick, stir in a little lemon 
juice. Now lay the strips of citron back in 
the syrup and stir until candied and coated 
pig sugar. Lay on @ platter to cool and 

ry. 

* *k * 


“Sorrow.”—I do not understand just what 
you mean by your inquiry as to “how to get 
about curing consumption?’ I read between 
the lines that you wish to help the world 
fight it., If so, write to Mr. L. B. Myers, 
City Hall, Charlotte, N. C. He has charge 
of the Red Cross Seal work and you can be 
of great help to him, If you wish knowledge 
of the disease, ask your State Board of 
Health, Raleigh, N. C., and it will gladly 
supply any information free, 

ses 8 


_ Citron Preserves.—Peel and cut the citron 
in pieces an inch square, then boil in water 
until soft, drain off the water and add 1 
pound of sugar for each pound of fruit; to 
each five pounds of preserves add 1 pound 
of raisins, whole and unseeded; one lemon, 
sliced; % ounce of whole cloves, and 1 stick 
of cinnamon, Dissolve the sugar, when hot 
add the fruit; simmer slowly two hours and 
bottle, ' 

* * * 


Mrs. Montgomery.—Grape butter may be 
made with or without the skins, and with or 
without spices. Wash and stem the grapes. 
Separate pulp from skins. Heat the pulp 
slowly until seeds and pulp separate; rub 
through a sieve. Return the pulp to the 
kettle with the skins, add an equal amount 
of sugar and cook slowly 30 minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. 

* * 


Mrs. Jones.—The “Safety Valve” fruit jar 
is made by the Hazel--Atlas Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. It is a clear, tall bottle, good for 
exhibition purposes. The low, broad one is 


called the “E-Z Seal,” and it is well named. 
The glass is not so clear as the former, but 
the jar is also cheaper. If these are not 


the bottles you mean, please describe them 

more in detail, . 
* * 

Mrs. Smithson.—Grape Catsup. , Wash and 

stem grapes (wild grapes are best), boil till 


(11). 
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We Have Given Ideas 

for 30,000 Home — 
Parties and Church 

Socials in Three Years 


For girls at home who wanted ° 
to entertain their set: for 
young people’s church socie- 
ties: for ladies’ ards: for women 
in frontier towns who wanted 
to entertain women who 
“never had a party in their 
lives’’: for women in the great 
cities who had run out of 
ideas and wanted new ones 
for luncheons and teas: for 
the minister’s wife who wanted 
to raise money for the church 
—for everybody, in fact, young 
and old, in city and country. 


And we have given ideas for these 
thousands of happy-time occa- 
sions without a penny’s charge. 


It is part of the personal service 
that has been building for twenty, 
years back of 7/e Ladies’ Home, 
Journal, and every subscriber or, 
reader is entitled to the service 
withouta penny’s cost. An editor, 
with two or three assistants does 
practically nothing else but travel, 
buy, and collect the newest ideas 
for all kinds of good times, and 
pass them on. 

It is worth knowing about. A booklet, 
entitled ‘*The Story of 600,000 Invisible 


Hands,”’ tellssomethingaboutthisservice. 
A postal-card request will bring a copy. 


Ayear’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











(Continu~i on page 21.) 
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The Progressive Farmer Company 
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DITOR Clarence Poe will address Gaston Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Union on the subject of ‘‘Business 


* Co-operation for Farmers,” Saturday, October 18. 





ON’T forget that one of the main purposes of 

the Farmers’ Union is ‘‘to discourage the credit 
and mortgage systems.’’ What is your local doing 
to carry out this purpose? 





ROM every section of the South come reports 
that the macadam road is losing favor and that 
the sand-clay road is by all odds the best and 
cheapest form of highway for any community— 
unless it be a community unusually favorably sit- 
uated for some other form of road construction. 
ET your boys to study agriculture this fall, 
and your boys and girls to study the health 
books; and then why not study these and other 
text-books along with them? The writer had an 
uncle who had little schooling as a boy, but ma- 
terially educated himself as a grown man by 
studying with his children in order to help them. 
And, of course, his children did better all the 
time because of his sympathetic interest. Why 
not try it? - 





WO new North Carolina counties have just 
joined the stock-law procession—Cumberland 
by vote of the people and Sampson by act of the 
Legislature. And while many good people in these 
counties are probably ‘‘viewing with alarm” just 
now, we predict that their fears will not be real- 
ized. They may at least consider the fact that 
there are almost no cases on record in which a 
community adopting the stock-law has decided to 
go back to fences. 





VERY now and then our Southern cities get 

awfully excited over ‘Negro vagrants.’ Va- 
erancy in any inhabitant hurts a community, but 
the vagrancy that hurts the white race most is 
white vagrancy. We must develop a sentiment 
which will make any man ashamed to be a loafer, 
a parasite, whether he is a millionaire or a pau- 
per. As Dr. Walter Page says, ‘‘A man‘had better 
make good split-bottom chairs than be an unpro- 
ductive ‘prominent citizen.’ ” 





SOUTHAMPTON County, Virginia, reader 

writes us that he wishes to organize a local 
Farmers’ Union but does not know where to get 
help. He should write to the Virginia Lecturer- 
Organizer, Mr. H. J. Barnett, Ettricks, Va. In this 
connection it may be well for us to give the com- 
plete list of the Virginia Union officers as follows: 
D. M. Gannoway, President, Guinea Mills; J. B. 
McCormick, Vice-President, Danville, R. F. D. No. 
3; D. M. Blankinship, Sec’y-Treas., Naruna; A. B. 
Thornhill, State Business Agent, Bent Creek; H. 
J. Barnett, Lecturer-Organizer, Ettricks. 





HE Editor of the Pender Chronicle tells of find- 

ing $40 in a farmer’s fence corner the other 
day. The story is so interesting that we pass it 
on for the benefit of our readers: 


‘‘We were a little surprised a few days ago 
to find $40 lying in the road beside the hedge 
at the corner of one our prominent business 
farmers’ home, and the more so to find that it 
had lain there several months unmolested, 
but beginning to look much the worse for the 
exposure. The money was in the shape of a 
two-horse corn planter that will have to be 
replaced by a new one before many years un- 
less cared for better than that.” 





:. AST spring we had a letter from a fertilizer 
manufacturer in which he said: 


“Tf the business-like and well-to-do plant- 
ers of the South would give the helping hand 
to the weaker brethren, and all pull together 
in a business way in buying fertilizer, and 


other goods, they could simply dictate the 
prices and terms, because their joint paper 
would be as good as the ordinary paper of 
the country merchant with no endorsement, 
and perhaps better.” 


He went on to say that it was the policy of his 
firm to give reliable agents of the Farmers’ Union 
the same terms given the best-rated merchants; 
but that the farmers* would not pull together. 
That’s what a lot of folks say about us. Can’t we 
show them that they are mistaken? 





T is gratifying to see that the National Govern- 

ment which has long framed its banking laws 
for the especial purpose of building up towns and 
town industries—even forbidding National banks 
to lend money on land— is now at last to recog- 
nize the fact that some of its people live in the 
country. President Wilson has given assurance 
that a system of rural credits will be worked out 
this winter. Meanwhile Senator Fletcher of Flor- 
ida, has introduced a bill whose proposals are 
summarized as follows: 


“(1) A system of local National rural 
banks owned and operated by farmers; (2) a 
rural National bank in each State, to be own- 
ed and controlled by the local banks as stock- 
holders; (3) a National rural bank of the 
United States, to be located in Washington, 
to be owned entirely by the State rural 
banks. To supervise this proposed chain of 
banks by creating in the Treasury Department 
a Division of Rural Banking under the direct- 
ion of a ‘‘Rural Banking Board,” to consist of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture 
and Labor, this division to be under the im- 
mediate direction of a ‘director of rural 
banking”? chosen by the President.” 





A North Carolina “Committee on Rural 
Race Problems.” 





Carolina Committee on Rural Race Problems.” 

The meeting was signalized by the fact that 
leading officials of the State Farmers’ Union, the 
State Farmers’ Alliance, and the State Farmers’ 
Convention were among those who participated 
and that representatives of both political parties 
agreed we should have some neighborhoods set 
apart where the people wish it, ‘in which white 
farmers may settle and build worthy homes with 
the assurance that the community will remain 
predominantly white and that the land then in 
white hands will remain in white hands,’’ as The 
Progressive Farmer has advocated. 

Among those who made talks were Dr. H. Q. 
Alexander, Matthews; S. H. Hobbs, Clinton; J. Z. 
Green, Marshville; Geo. J. Studdert, Washington; 
Mark Majette, Columbia; Jas. S. McNider, Hert- 
ford; E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; Julian S. 
Carr, Durham; J. C. Little, Raleigh; J. T. Wil- 
liams, Harrellsville; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh; E. C. 
Faires, Aberdeen; J. H. Evans, Harrellsville; H. 
E. Thompson, Stantonsburg; Thomas McBryde, 
Red Springs; J. T. Wall, Stoneville; E. J. Justice, 
Greensboro. ~° 

In view of the fact that so little time is left for 
framing a policy and geting action at this session 
of the Legislature, it was decided to ask the Leg- 
islature simply to create a committee of investi- 
gation to report at the next session fifteen months 
hence, the new ‘‘Committee on Rural Race Prob- 
lems’ meanwhile perfecting its organization in ev- 
ery county and deciding definitely upon the poli- 
cies to be advocated. 

The question of effecting a permanent organiza- 
tion being taken up, the following officers were 
chosen :— 

President—Clarence Poe, Raleigh. 

First Vice-President—Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Mat- 

thews. 

Second Vice-President—S. H. Hobbs, Clinton. 

Third Vice-President—J. H. Evans, Harrellis- 

ville. 

Secretary—J. Z. Green, Marshville. 

Treasurer—Gen. Julian S. Carr, Durham, 

There are no required membership dues, as the 
expenses will be defrayed by voluntary offerings. 


L Raleigh last week was organized a “North 


Every North Carolina man or woman who is in- 
terested and would like to join is requested to 
send a postal card to the President or Secretary 
at once. : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Why Not Co-operative Cotton Oil Mills? 


HY should not our Southern cotton farmers 
get busy and organize co-operative cotton 
oil mills all over the South? Here is a dou- 

bly attractive field for co-operation, because the 
farmers both produce the raw material needed by 
the enterprise and consume the finished product 
it turns out—a situation unique in co-operative 
work. 

We get many complaints from farmers who think 
they do not get a square deal from the oil mills. 
Here is a chance for them to take the whole mat- 
ter in their own hands and fix the deal for them- 
selves. In fact, it seems to us that in a cotton- 
growing country the co-operative cotton oil mill 
is as natural a development as the co-operative 
creamery in a dairy country. The farmers need 
the meal for feeding stock and for fertilizing the 
fields, and the oil can be disposed of at full mar- 
ket prices. 

We should like to have reports from any co-op- 
erative oil mills already established, and mean- 
while we should like to commend the whole sub- 
ject to the attention of Farmers’ Union men and 
all others interested in business co-operation. 





Easy to Double Our Average Crop Yields. 





O DOUBLE our yields per acre will usually 

multiply our profits three or four fold. To 

double the vields, plow under legumes grown 
without interfering with the growth of some use- 
ful sale or food crop. These legumes, in their de- 
cay, will supply humus and nitrogen, the two 
greatest needs of our soil. In fact, in some soils 
these are the only things necessary to double the 
yields. In most soils, however, it is necessary to 
apply ground phosphate rock and ground lime- 
stone to obtain permanently increased soil fertili- 
ty. <All these things are cheap. The legumes, as 
stated, can be grown during the early spring be- 
fore the corn crop is planted, or in the summer af- 
ter the oats are harvested, and phosphate rock can 
be bought for about $7 a ton and limestone at less 
than $2 a ton, in many places, laid down at the 
nearest railroad station. 

With our facilities for growing legumes without 
interfering with the production of corn, cotton 
and oats it is easy to double our crop yields and 
why so many are willing to go on producing less 
than half a crop and only one crop, when two can 
be grown, is beyond human understanding. 





If You Get Two Papers Let Us Know. 


NCE again, let us say, if you get two copies 
QO of The Progressive Farmer, let us know. 
You can’t afford to pay for two copies when 
you can read only one, and we can’t afford to send 
two copies when we get pay for only one. If you 
get two copies, send us copies of both labels and 
names of both postoffice addresses, and tell us 
which one to stop. Sometimes we are to blame for 
your getting two copies, but usually it is the fault 
of the man who sends in the subscription. FPer- 
haps he gives the name as “John Jones,’’ when the 
name on our list is “J. W. Jones,” or vice versa, 
and we conclude it is a new subscription. In re- 
newing always say whether it is a new subscrip- 
tion or renewal. 








A Thought for the Week. 


To inhabitants of a country town have as 
much right to expect cleanliness and sani- 
tary conditions as the inhabitants of a capi- 
tal city, the pride of a country. They have a right 
to expect, the moment municipal life begins, that 
the corporate being will energetically promote the 
intellectual and physical well being of the people, 
that no town shall be without its public library, its 
public gymnasium or recreation grounds, its pub- 
lic baths or laundries, its technical schools, and 
that the aim of the urban authorities will be to 
bring, so far as their powers and resources permit, 
every modern invention to bear on the well being 
of the people. The existence of poverty, dirt, or 
ignorance in a country ought to affect the people 
in that country with the distaste or loathing which 
a running ulcer in the body affects the person wha 
is affected. And if we had a true national unity, 
people would be so affected and would not rest 
while there was a single sore spot, slum, illiterate, 
or poverty-stricken district in the country.— 
George W. Russell. 
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The Men Who Are Building a New North Carolina. 


By CLARENCE POE. 








Carolina, men and brethren—by “SG & 

mean all the folks who are working for bet- 
ter farming, rural co-operation, better Schools, 
petter roads, worthier cities, a better adjustment 
of race relations, new ideals of social service, and 
for giving a more practical turn to education and 
religion. The North Carolina of twenty years 
hence must be a different State from the North 
Carolina of today. 

In fact, the men who are helping forward the 
great tasks I have just recounted, may well regard 
themselves as empire-builders—at least-as men 
who may be empire-builders if they have but the 
vision and the will. For North Carolina is yet but 
a State in the making, a pioneer Commonwealth— 
a State larger in area, be it remembered, than 
England or Scotland or Greece, and which may 
well achieve, in the providence of God, a civiliza- 


tion as rich, varied, and historic as theirs. 
* * * 


W & ARE on the job of building a new North 


HAT is a dream that I should like for us to 

cherish. That is the task for which I would have 
us quit ourselves like men. What our people need 
is the driving power of such a great ideal. We 
must hitch our wagon to a star. We must believe 
that no civilization ‘that Greece or Italy ever knew 
is greater than we can build here in our own home 
State. As Mr. G. W. Russell, the Irish poet, has 
well said, ‘‘We have all that any race ever had to 
inspire them—the heavens overhead, the generous 
earth beneath, and the breath of life in our nos- 
trils.”’ But we must aim high. We must have 
an ideal almost divine. Mr. Russell himself goes 
on to say: 

“We must go on imagining better than the 
best we know. Even in their ruins now, 
Greece and Italy seem noble and beautiful 
with broken pillars and temples made in the 
day of their glory. But before ever there was 
a white marble temple shining on a hill, it 
shone with a more brilliant beauty in the 
mind of some artist who designed it.” 

* * ® 

T MAY seem like something of a jump to go 
I from this dream of a finished culture and civ- 
ilization to talk of better farming methods, and 
yet Mr. Russell himself, as editor of a paper de- 
voted wholly to better farming and rural co-opera- 
tion, recognizes the universal application of the 
principle which the poet Lanier laid down for our 
own Southern country when he said: 

“A vital revolution in the farming economy 
of the South, if it is actually occuring, is nec- 
essarily carrying with it all future Southern 
politics, and Southern relations, and South- 
ern art, and such an agricultural change is 
the ofe substantial fact upon which any real- 
ly New South can be predicated.” 

So it is that the fundamental work in building up 
our Empire-State of twenty years hence must be 
done by the builders of a new system of farming— 
a fact manifestly true in view of the fact that the 
latest census shows less than 15 per cent of our 
population inside our towns and cities. 
* * * 
F COURSE, I am not going to undertake on 
this page a catalog of the leaders in the new 
agriculture in North Carolina. That would take 
up all my space and be about as interesting as the 
pedigree of some King of ancient Israel. Besides, 
I have already paid tribute to most of the agricul- 
tural leaders of the State—the men who have 
given our State Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and A. & M. College 
high rank among similar institutions in all parts 
of America. I am going to remind our readers, 
however, of three or four men who have recently 
come into North Carolina who have already made 
800d in a noteworthy degree—C. R. Hudson, the 
agent of farm demonstration work and an enthus- 
jast on cover crops; Prof. Dan T. Gray, the new 
head of the Animal Industry Division operated 
under the joint auspices of the College and Station 
—a coming man, a man who will have great in- 
fluence in livestock development throughout all 
North Carolina; and Prof. J. M. Johnson, in 
Charge of the Farm Management work of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. We have 
neglected this sort of work—the bookkeeping side 
of farming, we may call it, not in the sense of 
keeping tedious records of everything but in the 
Sense of knowing the cost of different processes of 
farming and what pays and what doesn’t. And 
this leads us to say that the College and Station 
jointly have just employed Prof. W. R. Camp as 
professor of agricultural economics and as an 
agent in rural co-operation marketing and credits. 
Watch Camp. He promises well. 
* * * 
T IS, in fact, in the field of agricultural econom- 
ics—business organization and co-operation— 
that most “new ground” is being broken in North 





Carolina just now. J. Z. Green is making himself a 
specialist im the Rochdale plan of co-operation and 
in guiding farmers’ organizations into practical 
profit-making lines of co-operation, while Dr. Al- 
exander urges the general advantages of organiza- 
tion. Out in Catawba County W. J. Shuford and 
his co-laborers are giving practical demonstration 
of what may be done by such rural co-operation— 
an example that should stir up ten thousand lead- 
ers in other North Carolina counties as old Them- 
istocles was stirred when he said the achievements 
of Miltiades would not let him sleep. The busi- 
ness organization of our Western fruit growers 
under the leadership of Dr. M. L..Townsend, North 
Wilkesboro, and Capt. R. P. Johnson, Asheville, is 
also significant of the new era we are in. J. R. 
Rives, E. C. Faires, and the sterling new Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Alliance, Bro. J. H. Evans, 
are other leaders in preaching practical business 
co-operation whom we should not overlook. 

In the matter of rural credits a new Daniel has 


come to judgment in the person of John Sprunt 


Hill, of Durham, who, if he keeps his present gait, 
will become one of the State’s most useful citizens. 
Lieutenant Governor E. L. Daughtridge, who was 
with Mr. Hill on a recent European tour, is also 
an enthusiast on the rural credits idea and will 
help much; while Insurance Commissioner Young 
is pushing his excellent idea of rural building and 
loan associations. 
* & & 


N LIVESTOCK such men as French, Carr, 
Moore, Shuford, Tufts, and Vanderbilt ‘are 
leaders whose example younger men are emulat- 
ing; the Coles at Charlotte have shown that North 
Carolina will support a great farm implement 
plant founded on genius and business ability; Van 
Lindley’s fame in nursery lines is nation-wide; 
and men like B. F. Keith and S. H. Hobbs are ev- 
erywhere preaching the advantages of a State- 
wide stock-law. Mrs. Hutt, Mrs. Hollowell, and 
others are conspicuous in the Woman’s Institutes 
in which North Carolina leads all America; and 
North Carolina also leads in the organization of 
farm women’s clubs—the “United Farm Women.” 
In good roads Henry Branson Varner has added 
unrivalled enthusiasm to Dr. Pratt’s unrivalled 
scientific knowledge, and the team must in the end 
prove invincible; and it is a matter for great pride 
that a North Carolina man, Mr. W. L. Spoon, is 
regarded as the originator of the sand-clay road—- 
a greater discovery than macadam. 

Down in the Sandhills, Leonard Tufts, Henry A. 
Page, Roger A. Derby, Frederick T. Gates and 
others are discovering unsuspected possibilities in 
land once thought almost worthless; in Craven 
County some leaders have established the State’s 
first farm life school; Simpkins, King, Batts, and 
Charlie Parker have shown our possibilities in 
corn and cotton growing; and J. A. Brown has 
shown how much the incoming of thrifty Western 
settlers can help a community. 

Perhaps the most gratifying feature of all in 
the agricultural field right now is the number of 
young college-bred men who are taking up farm- 
ing. Of course, this is expected of our A. & M. Col- 
lege men, but in Iredell County a few weeks ago I 
found young Augustus Leazer, Davidson-bred, tak- 
ing up cattle-raising and general farming, and a 
Davidson-bred doctor there forsaking city practice 
for the farm. In Northampton County a few days 
ago a young University-educated farmer was my 
guide; and in Robeson County a young Tar Heel 
fresh from studies in the great University of Wis- 
consin is turning to the plow. In Moore County I 
recently visited the farms of Derby and Pumpelly, 
able young men just out of Harvard, and of the 
Cochran brothers, graduates of a North Carolina 
college. 

* * *€ 

UCH are some of the men who are builders of 

the new North Carolina by helping remake its 
fundamental industry—agriculture. It is not to pe 
expected that I know so much of the Holts, Cones, 
Erwins, Tompkins, and other leaders of the 
State’s cotton mill development; Reynolds, the 
Dukes, Baileys, and others in tobacco manufactur- 
ing; the manufacturers in High Point, Mebane, 
and Thomasville who have developed our remark- 
able furniture industry, but I honor all the men 
who are building up the State’s industries. And 
especially do I honor such cotton manufacturers 
as Julian S. Carr, Jr., Pascal S. Boyd, and others 
who have not only succeeded in business but have 
had the courage to rise above class pressure and 
join such men as Bishop Strange and W. H. Swift 
in their efforts to free North Carolina from the dis- 
grace of present child labor conditions. 

* * * 
UR supreme task in North Carolina is still the 
education of all the people. In forcing the 


passage of the six months school term and compul- 
sory education bills in the last Legislature, the 
educational and Farmers’ Union leaders of the 
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State made history that was worth more than the 
combined achievements of a half-dozen ordinary 
Legislatures. and Governors; and this victory 
should now be followed up with a great campaign 
for making the country schools train for farm life 
and work. The State Farmers’ Union, in fact, 
has already indicated its purpose in this respect, 
and we doubt not but that Superintendent J. Y. 
Joyner, whose great work in the other fight enti- 
tles him to lasting gratitude, will lend his ener- 
gies to the new cause. We also believe N. W. 
Walker will set about remodeling the present me- 
diaeval-like courses in our high schools, and that 
J. I. Foust will hearken to the public demand that 
his institution, great in many respects, shall be 
made more purely and genuinely “normal” and 
“industrial’’ as its name implies. Moreover, the 
whole State is to be congratulated upon the fact 
that the acting President of the University, E. K. 
Graham, is*heartening us all by bringing that an- 
cient institution into more vital relations with the 
life of the State than it has been for a generation. 

Here and there, too, are county superintendents 
—men like C. C. Wright in Wilkes, and Zebulon 
Judd in Wake (who originated the school farm 
idea,) whose work is attracting attention beyond 
the State’s borders; while educational work of 
the highest value is being done by the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs now under the efficient direction of T. E. 
Browne and the Girls’ Canning Clubs under the 
management of Mrs. McKimmon. Nor should we 
forget such men as Robert Bingham, the Horners, 
the Holts, John Graham, J. A. Campbell, R. L. 
Moore, W. T. Whitsett, and others who have 
founded schools shaped by their personalities— 
just as the Appalachian Training School is B. B. 
Dougherty magnified and the East Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Training School is “the lengthened shadow” 
of the venerable Governor Jarvis who was a full 
generation ahead of his people in his advocacy of 
better public schools. 

Conspicuous among the recent evidences of pro- 
gress in North Carolina is the new public health 
awakening, largely due to the efficiency of W. S. 
Rankin, Secretary of the State’ Board of Health, 
aided by Dr. John A, Ferrell whose brillian record 
in hookworm extermination here has called him to 
larger fields, and Assistant Secretary Warren H. 
Booker. Just now Rankin is planning a great 
anti-malaria campaign and we hope it will equal 
the hookworm campaign in interest and in thor- 
oughness of execution. 

7s * 8 

HERE are many other builders of the State 

whose names we should like to mention here 
and many others whose names will occur to us be- 
fore this paper is mailed—-Governor Craig who. 
has shown himself a constructive rather than a 
politics-playing chief executive; Secretary of. the 
Navy Daniels and Senator Leader F. M. Simmons 
who are doing their jobs so well that Tar Heels 
of all parties may take pride in their achieve- 
ments on the Nation’s larger stage; Julian S. 
Carr, a friend of the Negro who yet recognizes the 
imperative importance of segregation; Dr. W. L. 
Poteat and Bishop Strange and Plato Durham who 
are leaders in the Church and social service move- 
ment; J. H. Small who is still working on his In- 
land Waterways plan; R. N. Page who has been 
conspicuous in fighting public building graft and 
free seed graft in Congress; Roland Beasley who 
has enlisted in a crusade for a new system of tax- 
ation; Judge Clark and E. J. Justice who share 
with Governor Craig and the News and Observer 
the credit for waking up the State to the freight 
rate iniquities; Bailey, Pittman, Daniel, and other 
lawyers who helped us get the Torrens System; 
F. L. Seely who has just constructed in Asheville 
perhaps the most triumphant piece of architecture 
in recent years; and Sledd, Stockard, Henderson 
and Connor in history and literature. 

* * 8 

UCH are a few of our best known builders of 

the Commonwealth—and only a few. Men 
they are who are doing constructive work and who 
deserve more honor than the whole race of mere 
politicians put together. Every farmer and every 
business man should take time, in addition to his 
regular work, to make a hobby of some plan for 
building up North Carolina, for building up his 
county or his township, along some of these lines. 
Follow your chief or become yourself chieftain. 
If you are not so situated as to become a leader 
known throughout the State, you can become a 
leader of progress in your township and your 
county, in the church and school and Farmers’ Un- 
ion work in your community. Learn the joy of 
working for others, the joy of doing something 
for the world without thought of reward, encour- 
aging every sign of leadership on the part of oth- 
ers, and readier to support some abler comman- 
der than yourself to command. 

So will you while living know the joy and satis- 
faction that come only through unselfish activity 
for the common good, and dying— | 


“Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.... 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
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BLAGKLEGOIDS, , 


and save the animals. ; 


BLACKLECOIDS 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it, 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








Factory } 
irect. 


earth steel wire Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


| 12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 daysfree trial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 
4 yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE 
Write today for large Free 


























owe ud 


nn ete ONS! 


13 CENTS PER ROD UP 

Strongest, heaviest wire. Double gaivaniz- 

ed Outlasts others nearly 2to1. Low prices 

direct from factory. Over 150 oh Ave for every 

purpose—hog, sheep, poultry, rabbit, horse, cat- 

tle. Also lawn fence and gare of all styles. Mail 

postal for catalog and sample to test and compare 

with others. Address 

THE BROWN FENCE AND WIRE Co. 

Department 87 Cleveland, Ohio. 


FARM FENCE fever 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14¢. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. _224c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


AMany styles and heights, Our large 
contains fence information you pr ey — 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 





















































LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS ous 






We now makea full line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pieased to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into general use. Let us have your in- 
qui for prices. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 




















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 











If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 


WHY COTTON FARMERS ARE 
NOT STOCKMEN. 


The Reason in a Single Word, is That 
They are Careless Farmers. 





UR Southland is destined to be 
the livestock center of. America, 
if not of the world. This opinion is 
not founded on moonshine or castles 
in the air, but upon solid facts. No 
other part of our country has a cli- 
mate so well suited to the livestock 
industry. No where on earth can 
better pastures be produced. No 
other part of our country can sustain 
livestock in the open pasture 12 
months each year. But the South is 
grieviously poor in two essential fac- 
tors in the livestock industry, ex- 
pert knowledge and experience, and 


day when 


the old farm will be so changed you 
will hardly know it. You will then 
have the pleasure of knowing that 
you have helped to hasten the glad 
our glorious Southland 
shall be the greatest country that God 
ever gave to man. 
J. F. YARBOROUGH. 


Shipping Breeding Stock “on 
Approval.” 


BELIEVE it is not only fair, but 

simple business to request a com- 
plete pedigree of any animal offered 
for sale as a breeder. 

I also believe that it is only fair 
for the breeder to offer to pay return 
charges on any animal which proves 
unsatisfactory. 

Let us look at itin this way: A is 





A TALE WITH 


for * * * 


them. 


professor. 


milk and butter-fat. 


values.” 





Heakes DAIRYMAN in a recent issue tells a story which points at least 


two morals so plainly that we cannot resist passing on part of it: 


“Recently we took a trip with a professor of dairying from another State. He was 
buying cows and it didn’t take us long to discover that he knew what he was looking 
Some farmers sized the professor as an ‘eas’’ mark,’ but when he picked 
out their best cows without the slightest hesitation th’ 
which they had so nicely dropped with some plausibi_ 


“One man claiming to have fine grades wanted $75 a head for them. The professor 
said, ‘I wouldn’t give him $50 for the best in the bunch.’ 

“Another man was very modest in his claim for his cows. We looked them over 
and the man was asked how much, He said: ‘$100 a head.’ ‘I’ll take them,’ said the 


“‘Now what was the difference between these two herds? 
climate, feed that could be raised, or any other natural condition. One lot, scorned at 
$50, the others snapped up at $100. All were grades. One herd would eat as much and 
take as much barn room as the other. Each farmer had the same kind of market for 


“The difference was a difference in men. The same thing that, the world over, 
makes for failure or success. The man with the $50-cows couldn’t afford to buy a 
good bull. The man with the $100-cows couldn't afford to own a poor bull. 


“The $50-man never stopped to think a good, hard think in his life. The $160-man 
got double the amount of butter-fat to sell to the creamery, got double the price for 
his surplus stock and a thousand times the satisfaction from his work. His bull was 
worth perhaps $500, the other man’s was worth not over $50, yet this man couldn’t 
afford to buy a good bull. There are lots of $50 men, but there is a rising generation 
of $100 men who are looking to the future and who have learned the difference in 


Surely, you don’t miss the morals of this story. One is—what some 
farmers still seem to doubt—that the man who has studied livestock is likely to 
be a better judge than the man who has merely “raised” livestock. The other, 
and more important, is that the man is foolish who, anywhere or at any time, 
breeds toa poor sire when a good one can be had. The fact that a few 
hundred thousand Southern farmers still seem to doubt this statement is cost- 
ing them, and the country at large, millions of dollars each year. 


TWO MORALS 


uirmed out of the hole into 
~ xcuse that saved the day for 


No difference in soil 








she will never succeed until these are 
attained. 

In my humble judgment, there is 
not 1 per cent of our cotton farmers 
who have the mental equipment nec- 
essary to successfully conduct a live- 
stock farm. Let us see why our cot- 
ton farmers are not now, and never 
will be, successful livestock men. 

For generations our fathers before 
us have been cotton growers. The 
farmers of today have spent most of 
their lives in a cotton patch. Habit 
is the controlling factor in the lives 
of men, and there is nothing that will 
so develop the habit of carelessness 
as will the production of cotton. The 
habits of the plant itself furnishes 
abundant proof of this statement. 

No other plant under Heaven will 
suffer so many indignities, so much 
neglect, and then produce a bounti- 
ful harvest, as will cotton. 

Habits handed down from genera- 
tion to generation are not broken 
in a day. Only time and education 
will eradicate the evil. Every suc- 
cessful stockman knows that careless- 
ness means failure to the man who 
engages in the livestock business. 

Therefore, the statement that the 
present generation of cotton farmers 


never will be successful livestock 
husbandmen. 
Education is the only remedy, 


Brother Farmer, send your boy to a 
live, up-to-date agricultural college, 
and let him remain there until he 
thoroughly masters the scientific 
problems involved. Then place him 
in charge of a limited number of 





pure-bred stock, and in a few years 


a breeder, he advertises stock for 
sale B wishes to buy;-he writes A 
who ships him a sorry sort of animal. 
Now, without previous understand- 
ing, what recourse has B? Answer: 
What? 

Now, if A had a first-class animal 
for sale, why refuse to pay return 
charges in case of dissatisfaction? If 
the charges of transit are divided in 
case of dissatisfaction, B can afford 
to order instead of running around 
the country paying car fare, and A is 
going to ship an animal which will 
stick. The writer has shipped many 
pigs with this understanding, and 
has never had a complaint; in fact, 
has never shipped one under any 
other conditions, and it has a ten- 
dency to make pure-bred pork of 
questionable specimens, instead of 
misunderstandings with prospective 
customers. W. W. SHAY. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Shay 
certainly has the correct idea for 
selling livestock on mail-order. As 
we have stated, when an animal is 
bought or sold on a mail-order, both 
buyer and seller take risks. These 
risks are and should be about equal- 
ly divided. If the buyer pays ex- 
press charges on the animal to his 
farm, and in case the animal is not 
satisfactory, the seller pays the 
charges back, this is fairly dividing 
the risks. But this is not “shipping 
on approval.”’ 

When livestock is shipped on ap- 
proval the seller takes all the risk, 
and the buyer none, which is not fair. 
If the buyer has express charges one 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER; 


way involved in ipe transaction he 
is not likely to take any unfair ad- 
vantage of the seller and if the sell- 
er knows he will have to pay the car- 
rying charges back on the animal if 
he ships one not up to his descrip- 
tion he will be reasonably careful to 
fit his description to the animal sent, 





Rations for Breeding Hogs and Pigs. 


HAVE 13 hogs—one boar, two 

sows, two gilts eight months old, 
weighing about 175 pounds apiece, 
and eight pigs two months old. I 
also have the following feeds: shorts, 
corn on the cob, and linseed oil meal. 
Please balance me a ration of these 
feeds, giving the number of pounds 
per 100 pounds of hog, or else give 
me the analysis of feeds. I can then 
balance it myself. 

MRS. W. E. J. 





Editorial Answer: The following 
are the analyses of the feeds named: 
DIGESTIBLE NUTRIMENTS IN 100 POUNDS 

















: |Carbo- 
FEEDS Protein hyd’tes| Fats 
WHA, SHOFW. cccesccseccn 13.00 45.7 4.5 
COPY ciovic se ceiccccuatose 7.8 66.8 4.3 
Linseed Meal @ld process)} 30.2 32.0 | 6.9 
LinseedMeaKnewprocess)| 31.5 35.7 2. 





Pigs two months old require from 
50 to 75 per cent more feed per 100 
pounds live-weight than hogs weigh- 
ing 175 to 300 pounds. 

For pigs two to three months old, 
weighing 50 pounds each, and for 
breeding stock weighing 250 pounds, 
eight to 12 months old, the follow- 
ing nutrients are required daily, ac- 
cording to the feeding standards: 





Pigs 2 and 3 | Growing Breed- 








Months Old, | ing Stock $ to 12 
Weighing 50| Mos. Old, Weigh- 
Pounds ing 25 Pounds 
Digestible Protein -38 Ibs. .525 Ibs. 
Carbohydrates___- 1.40 3.825 
WES cacanwnntcwnenws .05 05 





To supply these amounts of diges- 
tible nutrients for the young pig’s ra- 
tion will require the following quan- 
tities of feed: 

2.2 pounds shorts, 
.5 pound corn, 
.2 Ib linseed oil (new process}. 

For the 250-pound hog, it will take 
the following amounts of feeds to 
meet the requirements of the Stan- 
dard. 

5.5 pounds corn, 
.38 pound linseed meal, or 
5.0 pounds corn, 
1.0 pound shorts. 


For the 250-pound growing breed- 
ing stock, we would be imclined to 
use a ration richer in protein with 
greater variety, something like the 
following: 

3.0 pounds corn, 
2.0 pounds shorts, 
-8 pounds linseed meal. 





How to Start Raising Good Hogs. 


HERE is no way to make hog rais- 
ing profitable with scrub stock. 
The first thing to do is to get some 
pure-breds of the kind you favor, and 
begin to prepare to raise hogs, by 
first doing some fencing and doing 
it right. There is no way to make 
hog raising profitable with one little 
dry pasture fenced. Get three or 
four small fields fenced, so as to have 
winter grazing, and for the conven- 
ience of having a chance to shift the 
hogs from one field to the other. 
While they are gathering one crop 
you can have another one growing. 
These small fields will also be found 
very convenient to separate the herd 
as it is necessary to have the fatten- 
ing hogs and shoats separated from 
the brood sows, and to have the male 
separated from the brood sows. Some 
acre lots near the barn, with the right 
kind of hog fence around them, well 
sodded in Bermuda grass will be 
found to be very profitable. Into 
one of these lots you can turn the 
male, so when it is necessary to 
separate him from the herd it will be 

no trouble to do it. 
L. E. WRIGHT. 

Caledonia, Miss. 
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Why Cattle From Tick-Infested 
Territory Bring Less. 


N A RECENT issue of their Live- 

stock Report, Clay, Robinson & 
Co., make clear why it is that cattle 
from tick-infested territory bring 
less than cattle of equal quality from 
tick-free territory. Here is what 
they say: 


Common, mixed cattle from the Southern 
States have begun arriving in considerable 
numbers. Most of these cattle are from the 
quarantined areas, therefore have to be un- 
loaded and sold in the Quarantine Division 
at the stockyards. Cattle from “free” terri- 
tory, of course, should be billed out as ‘“‘free 
cattle’ or ‘native cattle,’? and will then be 
unloaded and sold in the Native Division, 

Cattle from quarantined areas arriving in 
the Quarantine Division can be sold to kill- 
ers for immediate slaughter only, unless they 
are dipped, in which latter event they may 
be shipped to the country as stockers or 
feeders. However, during the months of 
November, December and January there is 
no restriction, and they may be shipped out 
of the Quarantine Division the same as out 
of the Native Division, The charges for dip- 
ping are as follows: 20 or more cattle or 
calves dipped at one time, 25¢ per head. 
For less than 20 head, as follows: Cattle, 50c 
per head; calves (300 pounds or less), 25c 


per head; maximum charge for less than 20 
head, $5. 

The disadvantages of having to settle in 
the Quarantine Division are: (1) They miss 
the competition furnished by country buyers 
who are in the Native Division nearly every 
day looking for cattle to ship’out; (2) they 
miss the competition of quite a number of 
small butchers and packers, who operate on 
the native side, but not on the quarantine 
side, for the reason that, being located a 


distance from the stockyards, they are not 
allowed to drive their cattle over uninfected 
ground, 

Of course, most of the Southern stock is 
of common quality, and fit only for the 
packers, anyway. But anything good enough 
to go to the country as stockers or feeders 
has the advantage of that probable outlet 
in the Native Division, besides increased 
competition from the killers. 

Summing up the whole situation, therefore, 
it is not only the eradication of the tick 
that needs the attention of the Southern 
stock raiser, but the improvement of the 
breed of cattle as well. 





Cottonseed Meal for Pig Feed. 


READER writes: “I have some 

pigs weighing about 90 pounds 
each which I wish to feed for 
pork; how will the following ration 
do: ten pounds corn, ten pounds ship- 
stuff, and three pounds of cottonseed 
meal?”’ . 

If the pigs are not to be fed 
more than four or five weeks or not 
to exceed six weeks at the longest, 
this ration will do well. This is only 
one part of cottonseed meal to six 
and two-third parts of the other 
feeds combined, and might possibly 
be fed for a long time without in- 
jury to the hogs. In fact, it is quite 
probable that this ration could be 
fed for three months without injury, 
but the risk of feeding that amount 
of cottonseed meal to hogs for any 
length of time over four or five 
weeks is too great for us to advise 
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This is the ‘‘Emancipator’’ and true to its name it 
will free the man of the barn from many of the dis- 
agreeable features of the work of cleaning and at 

e same time be his constant companion in keeping’ 
the barn in perfectly sanitary condition. There is a 
big family of Louden Litter Carriers. 


BOYS DO WORK OF MEN 


Louden Litter and Feed Carriers make it 
possible for a boy to do the work of a man. 
A lad of twelve or fourteen can clean the 
barn or feed the cattle, by the aid of a 
Louden carrier, in less time than it will take 
a man to do the work. Carriers improve 
your farm and make it more attractive to 
the boys. A Bangor, Mich. farmer writes: 
“I am most sincere in saying I believe the more 
ral use of Louden Goods would be a strong 
actor in solving the problem of keeping the boys 
on the farm.’’ 
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Louden Barn Equipment Increases Profits 
Time ard time again profits of dairies and farms have been 
increased by the.installation of Louden’s Cow Stalls, Stanchions 
and Mangers. They are more sanitary, lasting and comfortable. 
They can be cleaned easier and they cost less than lumber. 
greatly improve barn ventilating systems. 
or crevices to catch and hold dust or disease germs. 


corners where the cow can hurt herself. 


The Louden Way for 47 years has led. More than 300 time, labor, and 
material saving articles are manufactured Haying Tools, Pulleys, Barn 
Door Hangers, Ventilators, Power Hoists, etc. The} arts of every arti- 
cle have been Standardized and they are interchang- dle. 


Act Now— Winter is Coming {Jn orii'tn the’coupon at the right. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


Makers of 300 Time and Labor Savers for the Barn 


275 Broadway, - 
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CARRIER 


They are Good Enough for the United States Government; Good Enough for 
Schools; Good Enough for the Leading Practical Farmers; 
“ger Good Enough for the Most Successful Dairymen: 


(15) 1069 
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_ Surely Good Enough For You! 


Modeled according to plans and suggestions of men who have de- 
voted their lives to the study and perfection of barn equipment, 
and of materials proven to be the best and most lasting for each 
individual part, Louden Litter and Feed Carriers are marvels for 


Completeness, 


To Pay For Themselves in a Few Months 
Operated on steel track or cable, the —— z ; 


Carriers are always ready for use at all 
times, yet are up out of the way. The 
Litter Carriers save one handling of the 
manure. They dump it right on your 
spreader. 
power to lift 40 times as much. 


Users write: ‘‘Don’t see how we ever got 
along before we had your Carriers. We would 
not know what to do without them now.’ 

The Louden 
Carrier Way is 

the Cost Re- 





BARN-PLAN SERVICE 


We maintain an archi- 
tectural department for 





wearing qualities and 


They Will Save Enough Time, Labor and Feed 


labor-saving features. 





The lifting device gives you the , |’ 
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the sole purpose of aiding 
farmers in planning their 
barns. All are experts 
and conversant with all 
matters pertaining to 
barn building. The ser- 
vice is free. 


ducing, Profit 
Increasing, 
Labor Saving 
Way. 











Louden Feed Carriers contain all the desirable 


features. They are made so that ef 4 

tied from one or two ends, or from the side. Th 
boxes are of se} 1 d 

reinforced at all n 
give lasting satisfaction. A New Jersey dairyman 
writes h 2 

ing of labor and feed in less than three mon’ 


may be emp- 


e 
ted well wood, strongly 
ints where there is wear an 





is feed carrier paid for itself in the sav- 





SEE YOUR DEALER OR>MAIL THIS COUPON 





They 
Made without cracks 


Post OMe. . oe. sccce--<se0 ab Seosneeeesesodesbeeseresesseusecsesscovead 
Fairfield, lowa OSE a ery NS 6k c8sS cides daca rns nasannaraten da 





Louden Machinery Company 


Send me free of charge and without any obligation whatever, books 
checked below. Fill in blank at left by yes or no. 
°o Dairy Barn Equipment Catalog. Will you build a barn?.. 
N sharp Feed and Litter Carriers Catalog Please give size. 
Catalox 39 on Hay Tools. Will yor 
Facts on Manure Values. 
( | Hanging The Barn Door. 


275 Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa. 





Keep how many cows? . me eee 
Keep how many horses?...........00.6+ 











it. For three or four weeks’ feeding 





we would make the quantity of meal 
a little larger, say one part of cotton- 
seed meal to four parts of the mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn and ship- 
stuff; but, while we positively advise 
against feeding cottonseed meal to 
hogs for more than four weeks, if it 
is done, the amount of cottonseed 
meal should not exceed one part to 
eight parts of the other feeds. 
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There is not the least doubt in my 
Mind that cattle and livestock of all 
descriptions will command a high 
price next year, and every farmer 
Who can possibly carry his stock 
through the winter will be well paid 
for doing so. Corn is short in the 


Northern States—the Corn Belt, if 
you will,—as well as all kinds of 
roughage. Cattle and hogs, and ev- 


€n poultry of all kinds, will be rushed 
on the market at any old price they 
will bring, with the result that next 
Spring there will be a great shortage 
and a higher price, together with an 
unusual demand, even for second- 
Class stuff. The South has the ad- 
vantage in this, that it is so much 
easier to winter livestock than in the 
North, if we will but prepare for it. 





Our winters are usually mild, and 
Some kind of a pasture can be had 


practically the year round. Do not get | 


panicky and sell off your livestock. 
You will be trying to replace them 
next spring on a bull market.—David 
Townsend, Benton, Ark. 
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Guaranteed to be the best constructed, the longest lived and the 
nearest perfect Huller made. 


We manufacture STAR PEA HULLERS with hand and power feeders for hand and 
One and two-horse single and double row Fertilizer Distributors. 


engine power. 
row one-horse barn-yard manure spreaders. 


with steel beams warranted for five years. 
Our proposition means more profit for you whether user or 


Write for cuts and prices. 
dealer. 


STAR PEA MACHINE CO., Inc., 


ABERDEEN, N. C. 


Richt View _ 


Single 
The J. M. B. No. 20 cotton and corn plow stocks, 





Ghe Mill That 


Pays Well Whether you 
grind only for 
yourself or for others, 
this mill will prove a 
money maker. 
First, because it requires such a 
small amount of power to run it. | 
Second, because st does such excellent 
work, Third, because it is built so strong 
and rigid that it will give you years and 
years of service. 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE 
7 7 MILL 

















f is equipped with 
p ebble stone grit 
ata oil trap, auto- 
matic cleaning device, 
specially designed 
eilter and ball-bear- 
ings through 
out. 

See it at 
your deal- 
ers, or write 
today for 
fall particu- 
lars, 


WILLIAMS MILL M6. Co. PEPT- RONDA, N.C. 
























a ee. WSuiTthH GRUBBER Co. 
CATALOG FREE-DEPT.13 LA CRESCENT. MINN. 


















Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy -Farming’” and ‘Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each, Write 
for list of other dairy books. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
















QUAL TO FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


in principle, quality of steel and grade 
of workmanship—in fact, made in a large 
auto spring plant— Harvey Bolster Springs can 
not be excelled for resiliency, durability and 
appearance. Get aset and save many dollars 





hauling your perishables. Beware of a 
substitutes. ff not at your dealer's, writous. [ 


" 
Harvey Spring, 739 ITWSt,, Racine, Ws, J \ 
a BLES 
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Tire 


Way One—In these tires we 
end rim-cutting—make it impos- 
sible. We do this in the only 
feasible way—a way which we 
control. 

With old-type tires—clincher 
tires— rim-cutting ruins almost 
one tire in three. That is shown 
by most careful statistics. 


Way Two—We add to our 
tire cost $1,500 daily to final- 
cure these tires on air. That 
is done to save countless blow- 
outs. 

No other tire maker does this, 
because of the extra expense. 


Way Three—We alone use 
a patent method toprevent tread 
separation. We paid $50,000 
for it. 


Cut Four Ways 


We claim your favor on No-Rim-Cut tires 
solely on the ground of saving. 


We cut tire bills in four ways which no 
one else employs. That’s how we won the 
world’s largest tire business. 
how we are going to win you. 


Cost 


And that’s 


This way reduces by sixty per 
cent the danger of loose treads. 


Way Four—We limit our’ 
profit to 834 per cent. By 
matchless output and modern 
equipment we have brought tire 
cost to minimum. 

As a result, these costly tires 
—No-Rim-Cut tires—now cost 
you no more than other stand- 
ard tires. They used to cost 
one-fifth more. 


So you get all these savings, 
which cost us fortunes, at no 
extra price. Do you think it 
wise, under these conditions, to 
go without them all. 

Go see these tires—now the 
rulers of Tiredom. Our dealers 
are everywhere. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads 





AKRON, OHIO, 








Toronto, Canada, 


Dealers Everywhere. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


London, England, 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 
Write Us for Anything You 


Mexice City, Mexico. 


Want in Rubber. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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prepare skins, etce.; 
etc., also free. 
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TRAPPERS 


Louis is the largest fur market in America and the biggest buyers in the world 
Taylor & Co. is the largest house in St. Lo 


Book on Trapping is ready and you can have a copy FREE if you write today. 
tells you when and where to trap, kind of traps and bait to use, how best to remove and 

also contains ar laws of every state. 
Get busy at once— 


F. c. TAYLOR & CO., 285 Fur Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MOC, 
AMERICA’S GREATEST FUR HOUSE 


LET US PAY YOU 
MORE MONEY FOR 


FURS 


uis, receiving more furs 


rom canes: than any other house in the world and our enormous collections are always 
tt top prices, which enables us to pay you more. 


WE WILL TEACH YOU HOW TO TRAP 


RA) Trapping is nothard work if your outfit is complete. You need a few good traps 
\ the best bait and your spare time morning and night. 


Our big new Supply Catalog and 
e book 


Price lists, shipping tags, 


ig money init. Write for book on trapping today. 





[RE Write today for our free Traps 
pers’ Book—tells you all about how 


increase your catch, and inside facts 
aon how to get the most money out of furs. 
\. Best book for trappers ever published. Nou 
: to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 
Our confidential information is very valu- 
able and will be sent to you monthly 
during the season—it means big money 
to trappers. All of the above free for 
= asking. Address 


ii i. ABRAHAM 
213 N. Main St., Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPERS! 


Get More Money ForYour Furs 


Don’t ship anyone furs till you get 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices \ 
we actually pay for Coon, Mink, Skunk, 
rai tata and other furs. We chz arge 

commissions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
Dept, 101 St. Louis, Mo, 

















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and §S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga 








«» Show and 


won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. | 


Also won at Baltimore, Md 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Cotalog free. 

WOOLLEY P. FA 
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Route 4, c mastette, N.C, 





WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—— 
Several Fine White Leghorn Cockerels for sale. 
$1. 2 each while they last. 

Verd Peterson, Agr. 


Normal College Farm Murfreesboro, 








GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Bargains in breeding stock. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL AS POUL- 
TRY FEED. 


Some Comments on Mr. Morrison’s 
Report and Some Experiment Sta- 
tion Conclusions. 


N A RECENT issue of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, Mr. J. K. Morri- 
son, of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, gave an account of an exper- 
iment in feeding cottonseed meai to 
peultry, as a source of protein, fo. 
egg production. 

The rations used were a dry mash, 
consisting of: 50 pounds of corn 
meal, 10 pounds of wheat bran, 30 
pounds oat flakes. With the addition 
of ten pounds cottonseed meal for 
one set of 20 hens, and five pounds 
beef scrap for a second set of 20 
hens, all Rhode Island Reds of same 
age. Added to this ‘‘from one to one 
and one-half quarts of grain morning 
and night.’’ Nothing is said of what 
kind of grain was fed. 

While the test is said to have been 
for a year, the results given only 
cover six months, from January to 
June inclusive. The results are: 


Pen A, (cottonseed) feed consum- 
ed 780 pounds, eggs laid 1367; pen 
B, (beef scrap) feed consumed 748 
pounds, eggs laid 1087. 

This report would be much more 
satisfactory and conclusive, had it 
given the results of the Whole year 
and included such data as size or 
weight of each set of eggs, and what 
difference, if any in color and consis- 
tency of yolks and whites, flavor or 
smell. 

In another respect the test is in- 
conclusive. Every poultry man 
knows that of the same breed and 
strain, some birds may be phenome- 
nal producers, others non-producers 
—and that some will produce more 
during some months than others 
and will fall off when. others gain. 
Had the two pens been alternated, 
giving the cottonseed fed lot beef 
scrap, and the scrap fed lot cotton- 
seed meal—the second six months, 
the result might be quite different. 
Had a third pen been tested, with 
some form of milk for protein, it 
would have added much to the value 
of the experiment. 


Many tests of cottonseed meal as 
a feed for poultry have been made, 
but not satisfactory ones, so far as 
the writer can learn, either as to egg 
production, quality or flavor of eggs, 
or as a wholesome feed for poultry. 

A United States Agricultural De- 
partment Bulletin No. 122, says, in 
reporting an experiment station test: 


“One lot of fowls was fed a 
mixture of wheat shorts, skim- 
milk and cottonseed meal; an- 
other cracked corn and corn 
dough. The former contained 
much more nitrogen, (protein) 
than the latter. The hens fed 
the corn laid fewer eggs, but the 
eggs were larger. The eggs pro- 
duced by the nitrogen, (cot- 
tonseed) ration, were of a disa- 
greeable flavor and smell, had 
small yolks, and did not keep 
well.” 


In a test conducted at West Ral- 
eigh, N. C. Experiment Station, it is 
stated: 

“When sufficient 
has been fed to give the same 
amount of protein as in the 
ration containing beef scrap, it 
has proved so objectionable to 
the fowl that they would not eat 
enough to give good egg yields.” 


cottonseed 


The poultry expert at Cornell, N. 
Y., University, says: ‘‘In regard to 
the use of cottonseed meal as a poui- 
try food, we have found it very un- 
satisfactory.” 

That cottonseed meal is an unsafe 
food for young chicks is shown in 
elaborate experiments at Kingston, 
R. I., covering almost all known pro- 
teid feeds, dating back to 1908. Ofa 





lot of chicks fed cottonseed meal, ey- 
ery one died. The summary in one 
report says: ‘“‘Cottonseed meal cannot 
be recommended at any price to form 
a considerable portion of a ration for 
chicks. * * * The chicks died very 
rapidly at first and showed symp- 
toms of starvation.”’ 

As milk, sweet, clabbered, or but- 
termitk, are plentiful on almost ey- 
er, farm, even if cut bone, or meat, is 
ot available, and as milk, as a 
source of protein, is of the highest 
value, as well as cheap, it does not 
seem probable that cottonseed will 
come very largely into use as poultry 
feed, until its objectionable features 
can be over come. 

F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 





Another Report From Mr. Morrison. 


SHORT time ago I published the 

results of Pens A and B in the 
work that we are doing trying to 
find if cottonseed meal is a substitute 
for beef scrap. The article was 
copied by other papers and inquiries 
came from other States asking more 
information about this experiment. 
I wish to try to make things a little 
clearer in this article by publishing 
an itemized list of all feed used, cost 
ete. 

In making this comparison we 
omit the crushed oats and use very 
little bran. The protein in one case 
is derived for the most part from 
beef scrap and in the other from cot- 
tonseed meal. 


We found in both cases that the 
fowls consumed the feed with a rel- 
ish. The cost of producing the eggs 
this time were cheaper with the use 
of beef scrap but I wish to make this 
explanation. The Leghorns used in 
this work were from pedigreed birds 
reared on the plant and were a better 
laying strain than we had in any of 
the other pens. As you must realize 
it takes something else besides feed 
to get eggs. The individual hen 
plays a very important part, and even 
tho every other factor is just alike, 
we cannot in conducting these exper- 
iments get hens with equal fecun- 
dity. 

I used a check pen of fowls that 
were deemed unfit for breeders, some 
of them mongrels, as I had expected 
the use of such a large quantity of 
cottonseed meal to effect the vitality. 

I give it as an opinion that it is 
better to give a little more variety 
to rations than are given to these, 
altho, the results in eggs do not bear 
me out in this statement; but I take 
into consideration the factors that in- 
fluenced the big production of pen D. 
Producing eggs at 6.7 cents per doz- 
en would make a farmer handsome 
profit; but the question is, has he the 
fowls of such laying capacity? 








Oat Screenings 

Dozen Eggs 

Value 

Average weight—grams-------- 
Cost per dozen 

Cost of feed 

Profit ..... 











The average consumption of food 
by Pen D was about 33% pounds. 
The leading hen laid 135 eggs. The 
total value of her product at .30 
would be about $3.37 in six months. 

This is where we can figure on pa- 
per a fortune from poultry. But 
they do not all lay that many eggs 
and there are many “‘if’s’ before a 
fortune can be figured. But the 
farmer must realize that, with prop- 
er attention to his poultry and by 
finding a good market, the hens will 
pay. 

We have two more-pens on 
cottonseed meal and beef scrap. 

In the next comparison the cotton- 
seed meal fed pens again went ahead. 
Will give this later. 

J. K. 


this 


MORRISON. 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING IN 
FLORIDA. 


Plants Set in October Bear From De- 
cember Till May. 


N FLORIDA we put out strawberry 

plants in September and October 
and begin picking in December and 
pick continuously until peaches are 
ripe in May. 

To get sucb returns and so soon, 
itgis necessary that all conditions are 
favorable. The choice soil is the 
main consideration. In the early 
days of strawberry growing, choice 
was made along the slopes of soil that 
had a hard-pan 12 or 14 inches below 
the surface and constantly moist from 
seepage of water from some higher 
source. As there was much of this 
class of soil in the vicinity of Lake- 
land, this place soon became a straw- 
berry center and still is to a large ex- 
tent. Buyers come from Northern 
cities and pay spot cash for berries 
and ship at their own risk. This is 
also true of Plant City, Waldo and a 


few other towns. As this class of 
soil is liable to frost, it is the ten- 
dency now to select high, dry and 


very fertile soil and put in an irriga- 
tion plant so that the plants may be 
watered at will. The overhead 
sprinkling method very popular, 
and for the grower who has sufficient 
capital, it is the very best plan. With 
such a plant, the dryer the season, 
the more assured he is of success. If 
the cold, wet locations are caught 
with frost, he has berries for several 
days when his neighbor has none. 

Strawberries do their best on com- 
paratively new soil. As it is rather 
difficult to subdue a recent clearing, 
we prefer to grow corn or cowpeas 
the year previous. Then, if it is well 
plowed and thoroughly  harrowed, 
avoiding turning under any trash 
within three months of planting time, 
it should make a good bed for plant- 
ing. Three weeks before planting, 
fertilizer should be applied at the 
rate of 500 pounds to the acre and 
harrowed in. 

Much damage may be done by us- 
ing crude and poorly mixed fertiliz- 
ers and using any fertilizer too near 
planting time. It is apt to burn the 


is 


roots and set the plant back mater- 
ially, even if it does not kill it out- 


right. We always use vegetable fer- 
tilizer with a bone base and that has 
six per cent nitrogen, six per cent 
phosphoric acid and six per cent pot- 
ash from high-grade sulfate. 

The plants should be ordered well 
in advance and for delivery not later 
than October first. We get our plants 
from Maryland or North Carolina. It 
is well to harrow every few days for 
a month before planting. Marking 
May be done with a plow or corn 
marker, but we have always prefer- 
red to use a garden line on a perfect- 
ly level surface. To get such a sur- 
face use an Acme harrow with two 
horses and drive at a trot across the 
field immediately ahead of the plant- 
ers. Two men and two boys are used 
on each line with two boys to furnish 
plants to the boys who drop ahead of 
the men. The usual distance is ten 
inches in the row with rows 30 to 36 
inches apart. For garden plots, dou- 
ble rows one foot apart and alley- 
Weys of two feet are about right. 

More care is necessary in the South 
to keep the crowns above the surface 
than in the North. They rot easily 
if buried in the least We generally 
plant with a trowel and pack the soil 
well about the roots by thrusting the 
clenched fist against the root. This 
leaves a slight depression into which 


a little water should be poured. As 
s00n as the water is settled a light 
Sprinkle of the same fertilizer should 
be sprinkled around the plant and 


raked in lightly. A teaspoonful to a 


plant is sufficient to give it a vigor- 
ous start, particularly if you can 
sprinkle at once with water. If wa- 


tered every two days, the plants will 


start at once into vigorous growth 
and bloom within 30 days. A light | 
dressing of the same vegetable fertil- | 
izer applied every ten days through 
the season until a full ton to the acre 
has been used will be found very 
profitable. One year, along in Feb- 
ruary, we put on 300 pounds of high- 
grade sulfate potash to the acre on 
some low wet soil and it increased 
the size of the berries wonderfully 
and the crop of grass that came in 
was sold for $20. The use of potash 
in this way is worthy of a trial. 

Great care is necessary -in handling 
the fruit. They need to be picked 
only partially ripe and placed in the 
shade or cool room at once. If near: 
a station where buyers take’all the 
risk and pay cash for the fruit, they 
should be crated under the most fav- ; 


orable .circumstances and placed in | 
his hands looking fresh and attrac: | 
tive. EH. D. PUTNEY. 


Avon Park, Fila. 


Don’t Be Afraid to Plant Small Trees | 
HE season 
near, and 

from now we 





for setting trees is 
within two months 
will be planting the | 
tiny rootlets in the soil. New or-! 
chards will be planted, and many 
that are already planted will be add- 
ed to, as well as many replanted. | 
There will be hundreds of thousands | 
oi trees of all sorts and sizes set out 
this fall. | 

When arranging for new plant- | 
ings, most people naturally prefer | 
good, large trees-——four and one-half 
to six feet high, which anyone will 
admit are good trees for planting, 
provided they are thrifty, and not 
over one or two years old. Many will 
hesitate to plant smaller, expecting 
that, with the growth already made, 
they will gain a year in fruiting. But 
according to my experience, this idea 
is misleading, and there is no ad-|} 
vantage in planting the larger size. 
Many successful growers choose large 


trees, but I believe this is more a 
matter of choice than of profit. 

Do not get the idea now that I 
intend to condemn the good-sized 


one-year-old tree, for I do not. Sut 
I wish to vindicate the value of the 


small tree—the June bud 12 to 18 
inches long for fall planting. H 
A neighbor of mine a few years 


ago set out a block of young peach 
trees. Some were two-year-old seed- 
lings, some were large, thrifty one- 
year buds, some June buds, and still 
others were dormant buds. After 
two season’s growth they were nearly 
all of equal size, with June buds a 
little ahead, and all bore their first | 
fruit the same year. 

In digging up and transplanting a| 
small tree, the root system is but lit- 
tle interrupted, while in a larger | 
tree it is much mutilated and dimin- 
ished. Hence the small tree grows | 
off more readily and rapidly, and gets | 
well started, while the larger one is |} 
repairing cut and broken roots. My | 
observation has been that the June} 
bud will catch up with the larger! 
tree in two or three years. 

It is true that a two-year-old tree | 
is full of fruiting buds, and if set out | 
in November, it may possibly bear aj 
few specimens the following season. | 
But that amounts to but little, and 
will still be a further check to the 
growth of the tree. j 

Do not plant the June bud and ex- 
pect it to grow and thrive among the | 
weeds and grass, but manure the 
ground, if poor soil, and cultivate 
well. If you do this I believe you 
will decide that the June bud is 
good any for the main orchard 
planting. A. M. LATHAM. 
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Make your neighborhood a reading neigh 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready | 
to co-operate with, you in, all progressive 
movements, ; 


i. 
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NEVA-MYSS—Earliest of all Peaches 


Fetches big prices. by ripening in May— 
long before any other kind begins to turn 

Large, deep, red, delicious. Fruits freely at 2, 
heavily at 3 years old. 


® Py 

Never Misses a Crop—Fruited Nine Years 

_The Neva-Myss is a carefully bred cross between early 
ripener and late and persistent bloomer. Enough blooms 
always escapes frost to insure a good crop.and its marvel- 
ous vigor, which enables it to fruit so young, makes it 
thrive everywhere—even where others. fail entirely. 

Bank reference and absolute guarantee with every shipment 


Six Vigorous Trees Delivered FREE for $250 


Also immense stock of all kinds of Straw- 
berry Plants, Fruit Trees, Evergreen 
Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, Rose Bushes, etc. 

A chain of farms—a baker’s dozen—extending through the most varied soil region on the 
planet and 30 years’ experience enables us to grow everything in its natural soil, resulting in a 


perfect ripening of wood and trees that fruit one to two years earlier than the common run and perfect 
hedges, heavy blooming roses the first year. 


Situated midway the country and at about an average altitude our trees and plants 
thrive everywhere. We sell direct saving you agent's profits, often over half. Catalog Free. 
100 Page Fruit Manual FREE to buyers. 

Continental Plant Company, 502-R. Re Ste, Kittrell, N. C. 


Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World. One of the Largest Mail Order Nurseries in America. 
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SINCE 
Plant this Fall Sure 1816 


Don’t let this season go by without getting Stark Trees in your 

orchard. Right now is the time to get your order in for Fall planting. 
Fall is the best time to plant. The ree establishes itself and is ready to 

start growth early in the spring with strength to withstand summer droughts. 


Stark Delicious Write for the FREE 


Stark Orchard and Spray Book 

~—the apple masterpiece—exquisite flavor —best orchard guide, from buying trees to 

—makes op record profits for growers. marketing crops. Most medern practical 
Hardy, thrifty tree—fruit large, brilliant, 


spray book. If you grow fruit don’t miss it. 
waxy red-—a wonderful keeper. Free Year Send name today on postal. Ask for tree 
Book tells all about Stark Delicious. prices for Fall planting. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries. and Orchards Co., Box 73, Louisiana, Mo. 




















THE MOST MONEY and 
THE EASIEST MONEY 


is made growing 


SCUPPERNONG 
GRAPES 


A SURE CROP FOR A SURE MARKET. 


We have this year the largest and finest 
stock of young 


We are headquarters for 
SCUPPERNONG VINES } | 


ever grown. | —— on ne | Seed Wheat, Oats, 
growling sent on request. 
SOUTHERN PINES GRAPE NURSERIES, , Rye, Barley, Vetches, 
Southern Pines, N.C. Alfalfa and all 
Grasses & Clovers. 


- Write for Wood’s Crop Special 
giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation about Seeds for Fall 
sowing. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Wood’s High-Grade 
Farm Seeds 


Best Qualities Obtainable 

















> 


Pech and Apple 
Trees 2c. and Up 


All sizes: also large number of pear, apricot, 
grapes, ornamentals and millions of straw- 
berry plants. Write for free catalog. 








Woed’s Descriptive Fall Catalogue 


gives prices and information about all 


Garden Seeds for Fall Planting. 


Mailec free on request. 





Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Box 21, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


SFEE.D. 


FALL AND WINTER 

PLANTING. 
Vetches, Clovers,-: 

Grasses, Etc. 

Write for Price List. | 


N. L. Willet Seed Co. | 


AUGUSTA, GA. 














Plant Southern Trees 
in Southern Orchards 


Lindley Fruit Trees are grown 
in Southern soil by experts who 
know how to put root, 
trunk and top growth 
into every tree. 

Our CATALOGUE tells all 
about our trees, and how to 
- care for them after you get 
them set out. It’s ahelpto > 
every one who plants. 
Send for a copy now—tree 















Grains, 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 




















{PECAN TREES| 


BUDDED PAPER SHELLS. 
Best Varieties. 
Expert Propagation. 
Healthy and Hardy Stock. 





Saves Your Hams 


and Shoulders. 





"Enables you to klli hogs without fear of @ 


warm spell spoiling even a single ham or 
shoulder. {t shoots the strong salt liquid 


Right to the Bone 


SS Pri [es 
Where warm weather causes decomposition to set In. Used by Write tor < 
thousands, Casts alifetime. Saving of fwo hams paysfori!. | 


Order one now and have tt teady for this winter's killing. A T. H. PARKER, 


$5.00 check brings it to-vou prepaid, witb money-back guarantee | 
1. J. TURLEY, Dept No.1 Owensboro, Ky. f& | Moultrie, Ga. 























SGENTS WANTBD a a 

Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 

mer er Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 

You can make money soliciting subscrip and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
tions for The Progressive Parmer, Write We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 


for terms. | paid. 
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I WILL be glad to pay the postage on it. It is not 
the biggest book issued, but it is by far the most 
complete catalog of vehicles and harness ever issued. It 
illustrates from actual photographs a complete line of up- 
to-the-minute Buggies and harness, and quotes prices lower 
than you can get anywhere else for the same grade of goods. 
I can't sella good Buggy for $80, nor can anybody else. But 
I can sell you — direct from the factory — a high-grade vehicle 
which I will absolutely guarantee under bond for two years, ata 
saving of $25 to $50 or more over what you pay for a similar Buggy 
from your dealer. Price for price I’ll put my Buggies against any 
Buggies in the world, and I will back them to the limit with my 
guarantee under bond to refund every cent you pay me, and to pay 
the freight both ways, if ary Buggy I ship 
you is not exactly as my catalog states. 


vrrn -29 0990 


All the brains and skill of the most expert work- 

men are combined with the highest grade materials 
money can buy, in turning out this Buggy, It’s a job 

I'm proud of—and you'll be proud to own it. I'll stake 
my reputation on it and am ready to ship it anywhere on 


30 Days’ Road Trial Free 
With 2-Year Guarantee 


Now send for my book—even if 
you don’t expect to buy a 
Buggy this year. Just senu 
your naine and address on 
a@ post-card—TO-DAY 


D. T. BOHON, 
223 Main St., 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketin 














Ask the Other Fellow What His Roofing is Made of. 


ASS, RAINTYTE ROOFING 


is — of Nature’s own product TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT, the most permanent of all water- 
proofers. 
Beware of cheap roofs, with an unreasonable guarantee. Raintyte is the most durable 
roofing made, is backed by a substantial guarantee and will out wear two ordinary roofs. 
1 ply Raintyte Roofing $1.40 per square, guaranteed 5 years 
2 ply “ eS 1.70 per square, ae ce 
3 ply 2.00 per square, - io | 
Including everything necessary tc apply same. 


We pay the freight, on 5 squares or more, to any R. R. station east of the Mississippi river. 
Texas points 25c square extra. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY, “DEPT. R.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











until you investigate the Temple Gasoline- 

Temple Engines are slow speed, heavy duty. They weigh and buik from one-third to one-half less than 
horizontal engines, and notwithstanding, they are built stronger in proportion to strains. These advantages 
greatly increase their range of use 


Temple Engines cost nothing. They pay for themselves in fuel sav- 
ng. They secure from the machines operated top-notch efficiency. 
They save from one-quarter to one-half the fuel of the average engine. 


Temple Engines Have Won Five 1st Premiums for Low Operating Cost, Stability and Steady Power 


This is the Company’s 6lst vear as manufacturers. It is one of the pioneer engine makers of the 
country, which means reliability of its product. 


quotationsinregard co our FHEIRTY-DAY FREE TRIAL 


THE TEMPLE ENGINE AND PUMP CoO., 414 Meagher Street, Chicago. Illinois 


Kerosene Engines. Sizes: 1% to 4 H.P. All 








This Engine Harrow Has Made Good 


SEND FOR BOOK 
The Soil and 

Intensive 

Tillage’’ 





If you want an engine harrow that has re- 
peatedly withstood abuse far greater than what you 
are likely ever to give it, and one which does unsur- 
ah passedly good work inevery respect, then the 


Cutaway 


Double Action Engine Harrow 
' is the one for you to buy. Ask the 
CuTaway dealer in your town to show you a 
Cutaway (CLARK) harrow. If wehave no dealer 
there, write direct to us for catalog. Don’t accept a substitute. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 997 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONNECTICUT 


Maker of the oviginal CLARK Disk harrows and plows 























THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to bandle, 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the tever in- 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs spring receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Catalog 62 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 

















Lombard Iron Works & Supply Company Augusta, Ga. | 


Foundry, Machine and Boiler Works and Mill Supply Stores; Engines, Boilers, Bridges, Roofing Tank 
Towers, and Building Construction; Cotton, Saw, Grist, Oil, Fertilizer, Cane and Shingle Mill Ma 
chinery and Repairs; Building, Bridge, Factory, Furnace and Railroad Castings; Railroad and Mill 
Supplies; Belting, a Injectors, Files, Oilers, Shafting, Wood, Iron and Steel Pulleys. 


LL ROLLS GROUND AND CORRUGATED 


High-Grade Mill Boilers Built to Hartford Svecifications, Specialty. Loco- 
motive Tender Tanks. Oil, Car and Storage Tanks, Write us before you buy. 


BOILER 











When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 


Contributing Editors : 1 


{ J. 2. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carclina Farmers’ Union. 
€. W. DABBS, President South Caroiina Fermers’ Union. 
1 Cc. C. WRIGHT, Executive Committeoman National Farmers’ Union. 





CONSTRUCTIVE BUSINESS CO-OPERATION FOR FARMERS. 





Co-operation Needs Defining for 


Karmers—Working Through 


“Business Agents’? Without Assets Will Not Do—Starting Com- 
petitive Trade Wars the Wrong Method—Mistakes to Avoid. 





By J. Z. Green, Organizer and Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


ITERALLY, co-operation means 

acting or operating jointly with 

another, or others; concurring in 
action, effort, or effect. There are so 
many yarieties of co-operation that 
the term is vague 
and indefinite un- 
less the kind of 
co-operation is 
made clear and 
definite. 

In fact, in ev- 
ery line of human 
activity which em- 
braces the com- 
bined efforts of 
more than one in- 
dividual, whatev- 
er may be the mo- 
tive, may be called ‘‘Co-operation’ 
without getting out of range of the 
literal meaning of the word. Co- 
operation really begins with the 
family government in the home and 
nearly all human efforts from the 
cradle to the grave embrace an ele- 
ment of co-operation. It is, there- 
fore, possible to preach hundreds of 
beautiful sermons upon ethics of co- 
operation and still leave the listeners 
no wiser as to its practical operation 
along specific lines, 

Co-operation Without Assets. 

Presenting the moral and theoret- 
ical side of co-operation has not been 
without its indirect beneficent re- 
sults, especially in the field of natural 
monopolies, Known as governmental 
or coercive co-operation, whose suc- 
cessful adoption depends upon creat- 
ing and molding public opinion. 
Preaching the ethical side of co-oper- 
ation also has its effect in the field of 
action that embraces those agencies 


MR. GREEN. 


’ 


that have charge of our public edu-- 


cational institutions. And through 
spasmodic voluntary co-operation 
without capital stock small groups of 
men have succeeded in securing ben- 
efits in a limited way by collective 
buying and selling, by joint purchases 
of farm machinery, better livestock, 
building telephone lines, etc. 

A group of farmers may get bene- 
fits through this method of co-opera- 
tion one year and no benefits the next 
year. It does not embody the con- 
structive principle of co-operation 
that represents growth and perma- 
nency. It depends entirely upon re- 
newed voluntary initiatory action 
which may be lacking after a few of 
the kind of disappointments that 
come sooner or later to small groups 
that co-operate occasionally and 
through inexperienced agents whose 
limited business deals fail to evolve 
business talent that might otherwise 
be evolved. 

There can be no satisfactory con- 
structive co-operation merely through 
“business agents,’ without assets, 
and without places of business. These 
temporary expediencies have been 
adopted and re-adopted by nearly ev- 
ery farmers’ organization that has 
come into existence in this country 
but they have not added permanent 
prestige to any of them and the meth- 
ods employed by them are in some re- 


| spects antagonistic to the principles 
| of constructive co-operation 


Why the “Alliance Stores” Failed. 

It is not my purpose in discussing 
the fundamental principles that must 
underlie successful Constructive Bus- 
iness Co-operation to under-estimate 
the results that may be obtained 
sometimes through temporary meth- 
ods that depend upon being able to 
break prices in buying and selling. 


These methods, however, must neces- 
sarily be limited in effect, and they 
sometimes have a disastrous effect 
upon the loyalty of members who see 
non-Union men securing as good or 
better deals from private profit-tak- 
ing concerns that always meet prices 
after the business war is started. 

A system that depends for results 
upon being able to start a competi- 
tive business war is not the kind un- 
der which constructive business eo- 
operation has been permanently es- 
tablished. 

In America most of the efforts 
through farmers’ organizations have 
heretofore been directed with a view 
of producing the kind of competition 
that breaks prices. Twenty years ago 
thousands of so-called co-operative 
stores were promoted and established 
by the Farmers’ Alliance all over the 
South. The common idea was for 
members to get together in a more 
or less businesslike manner, (but 
generally less,) subscribe a small cap- 
ital stock, and buy a line of goods at 
wholesale prices. These goods were 
then sold to the members at cost, fre- 
quently on credit. The 
charge expected to work for 
nothing, giving his services free as 
evidence of his love for the cause. 

Under that policy the more busi- 
ness the store did the poorer it be- 
came, until its capital dwindled and 
it had to close its doors. By cutting 
the regular retail prices that kind of 
*‘co-operative’’ enterprise aroused the 
anger, jealousy and competition of 
the regular merchants who in turn 
put down their prices Then when 
the people found they could buy just 
as cheap at regular stores, and get 
credit besides, as those who had put 
money in the ‘co-operative’ store, 
the patronage of the latter fell away 
rapidly. Then stockholders got an 
idea that the directors and managers 
were putting money into their pock- 
ets which belonged to stockholders 
and one kind of distrust after another 
hastened the end of the venture, and 
the cry was then echoed that ‘‘co-op- 
eration is a failure.’’ 

In fact, the whole procedure was 
anything else except genuine co-oper- 
ation and was doomed to inevitable 
failure from the beginning. It was 
not in any sense constructive co-oper- 
ation, but was destructive—the kind 
that usually stops co-operative efforts 
in a locality for a generation. As evi- 
dence of this nearly 20 years elapsed 
between the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Farmers’ Union. In this respect 
we have been repeating the history of 
misdirected efforts and failures that 
have characterized the early history 
of co-operation in the older countries, 
running through a half century, be- 
fore the fundamental principles of 
Constructive Business Co-operation 
were finally discovered and applied in 
practical operation. 


Demand for lumediate Benefits. 


man in 
was 


Nothing has hindered the estab- 
lishment of constructive business co- 
operation quite as much as the inher- 
ent weakness and short-sighted self- 
ishness that makes us eager for im- 
mediate benefits to be appropriated 
when each individual business trans- 
action occurs, 

It is true we do not live up to that 
idea in the conduct of our own pri- 
vate affairs. We invest money and 
labor and wait for the crops to grow, 
mature, and be harvested. We as- 
sume all the risk of excessive rains, 
or drouths, or destruction by storms. 
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Under all these elements of uncer- 
tainty we voluntarily assume the risk 
and patiently and bravely wait for re- 
And sometimes the results are 
painfully disappointing. But we re- 
fuse to surrender and quit. Wete- 
peat the effort with renewed courage 
and energy the next year. 

It is this part of human nature 
that is progressive and constructive 
and every step of progress that has 
produced greater achievements has 
been made under a patient motive 
that made individuals willing to wait 
on deferred benefits. In contending 
for the adoption of the essential de- 
tails that have made it possible to 
define constructive business co-opera- 
tion, as it has been tried out in indi- 
vidual practice for more than sixty 
years, I shall only suggest that indi- 
viduals be governed by the same mo- 
tive, by the same faith in ultimate 
results, and the same tenacity of pur- 
pose that prompts them to activity in 
any other line of human endeavor. 


sults. 





A NEIGHBORHOOD MARKETING 
CLUB. 
How a Mecklenburg Community is 


Co-operating in Marketing Eggs, 
Poultry, Meat, Vegetables, Etc. 





HE business policy of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union has 
been and yet is to establish farmers’ 


warehouses, one or more in every 
county, through which the farmers 
will sell and buy co-operatively; 


storing all staple crops to await mar- 
ket demands at fair prices and prop- 
erly distributing all perishable crops 
so as to prevent congested markets 
and low prices. 

We would thus eliminate the mid- 
dleman or speculator, and his profits 
would be saved to the producer. The 
manufacturer would not suffer be- 
cause the producer would supply his 
demands according to his wants. 
The consumer as well as the produ- 
cer of perishable products would be 
benefitted, because to prevent con- 
gestion and low prices in some cen- 
ters of consumption would necessar- 
ily tend to prevent scarcity and high 
prices in other localities. The un- 
necessary middlemen, who are now 
parasites upon industry would seek 
other and productive vocations and 
thus the whole Commonwealth would 
be benefitted. 

As a result of the work of the 
State Union nearly all of our organiz- 
ed counties are engaged in some kind 
of co-operative business. It is not 
my purpose to mention more than 
two or three of these enterprises at 
this time and these have recently 
come under my notice. 

The first is a co-operative market- 
ing arrangement that has been made 
by a local near Harrisburg, ten or 12 
miles from Charlotte. 

The following clipping from the 
Charlotte Observer gives the story 
as clearly as I could write it: 


Mr. C. L. Simms, of Harrisburg, is secre- 
tary of a local co-operative sales organiza- 
tion among the farmers of his community, 
which has been in existence since last Jan- 
uary and which has been achieving splendid 
results in the estimation of th® majority of 
the members. There are only some 15 or 20 
farmers in the organization and they oper- 
ate on this plan: 

Last January when the agreement was en- 
tered into, they engaged the services of a 
neighbor with a team who agreed to make 
two trips to Charlotte each week. The pro- 
duce to be marketed in Charlotte consisted 
of anything salable, and included eggs, but- 
ter, truck, milk, meat, fruits in season, etc. 
This produce was assembled at three points, 
the agent’s home, which was farthest away; 
One of the member’s houses, which was 
about two miles on the way to Charlotte, 
and then a third member’s house, which was 
nearest to the city. ‘ 

Either the night before the trip was to be 


made to Charlotte or the morning of the 
trip, the members of the organization would 
assemble all of their stuff and each package 
or parcel bore the number that had been as- 
slgn d to that member, Ali of this material 
Was gathered up by this agent and brought 
to Charlotte and marketed, 

he agent received 15 per cent of the 


g8ross ee for his share and as compensa- 
lis 


tion for work. 





_, Very soon he was able 

ake contracts with small merchants and 
with private families for eggs, butter, truck, 
produc ©, Meat, ete., and today he has a fine 
line of customers to whom h« brings stuff 
regularly twice a week. : 

This community plan of marketing has 
been in existence ever since last January, 
and, as stated, has been giving fine satisfac- 


tion, It has enabled the members to sell 


er produce.in Charlotte, and that, too, all 
ings considered, at a very reasonable price, 


It has enabled farmers who could not afford 


to make a journey to Charlotte simply to 
sell a few dozen eggs to market them in this 
way without much expense. 


The second that I will mention is 
the farmers’ warehouse at Louisburg 
which has recently been completed 
by the Franklin County Union. All 
the stock is held by members of the 
Union. This is the largest warehouse 
yet built by the Union so far as I 
know. It is 70 feet wide, 170 feet 
long and three stories high and built 
of brick with rock foundation. The 
location is ideal, easy of access, near 
the business part of town, the depot 
close by and a switch track running 
the full length of the warehouse 
platform. A part of the building will 
be used for handling fertilizers and 
farm supplies but the greater part of 
it has been rented for a year at a 
rental that *will pay 10 per cent on 
the cost. This property will increase 
in value at least 10 per cent each 
year which with the rental value will 
make it a good and safe investment. 

The third and last enterprise that 
I will mention is a fertilizer mixing 
plant to cost $10,000 at Windsor, in 
Bertie County. Shares to the stock 
is all owned by the Union. They ex- 
pect to begin business not later than 
January 1, 1914, and will have a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons per day. This 
company has purchased two or three 
acres of land well located, with rail- 
road and water transportation. It is 
intended to conduct the business on 
the Rochdale system, which is real 
co-operation, capital and patronage 
both sharing in profits. 

This system recognizes 
that three things are esssential to 
successful business; capital, good 
management and patronage. It nat- 
urally follows that these three should 
participate in the fruits of the busi- 
ness. The capital being a fixed quan- 
tity and of a stable value in the mar- 
kets, it is an easy matter to decide 
what per cent of the profits shall be 
paid for capital; and so we fix it at 6 
per cent,—legal rate of interest. 

Good management is a matter of 
contract and must be paid for either 
in salary or commissions. 

Patronage is the sine qua non, 
without which no business can exist. 
A large volume of business may be 
done without any capital, as wit- 
ness the several hundred thousand 
dollars of fertilizer trade done by 
the State Union, and a business may 
be fairly successful, for awhile at 
least, with very ordinary management 
if the patronage is large and secure; 
but one can not have any business 
without patronage. 

Therefore it is a reasonable prop- 
osition that after paying the cost of 
the management and the hire of cap- 
ital (6 per cent), that the balance of 
the profits should be paid in divi- 
dends to patronage. This would 
make the patron a sharer in the prof- 
its whether he owned any stock (cap- 
ital) in the business or not. It would 
pay him to be loyal to the business 
that sold to him as cheap as he could 
buy elsewhere and returned to him, 
say every six months, a patronage 
dividend of say from five to ten per 
cent. 

This is the Rochdale system of co- 
operation in brief, simple form. It 
may be modified in several ways as 
the stockholders may elect. All Un- 
ion enterprises should be run accord- 
ing to this system. It will insure a 
loyal patronage and lessen the oppo- 
sition of merchants. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER. 


the fact 





COTTON GINNING IN ROBESON. 


The county meeting of the Robeson Divis- 
ion of the Farmers’ Union was held in the 
courthouse in Lumberton, September 28. All 
the locals in the county except two were 
represented with the largest crowd that has 
attended a meeting in this county this year 
—a crowd that wanted to do something for 
themselves and their brother farmers. 


One new local was admitted to the Union, 
and others are expected at an early date. 
Our folks unloaded a solid carload of flour 


at Lumberton Saturday, on which they sav- 
ed many hard-earned dollars. 

There was much complaint about losing 
cotton at the gins, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to ask the gins to weigh cotton be- 
fore and after it was ginned, and then give 
as many pounds of seed and lint as there 
was before it was ginned. The gins have 
agreed to do this. GROVER BRITT, 

Sec’y-Treas. Robeson Co., N..C., Union, 
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And overtime when needed. Any- 
one can afford him, for he only costs 
$2.50 to buy and nothing at all to 
keep. 3,000,000 American homes have 
taken advantage of this and have 
employed him to get the family up 
in the morning. 

Even if you have a preference 
about waking up, he’s ready to get 
you up your way. If you like to be 
wakened gradually, he’ll ring little 
short rings every other half-minute 
for ten minutes. If you’re a hard 
sleeper and need a strong dose, he’ll 
sing out with a long, vigorous, full 
five-minute ring. Either way, you 
can shut him off at any point. 

20,000 jewelers are necessary to 
take care of the demand he’s created 
for himself. He’s made a World’s 
Record as a success. 





iL 





He works 36 hours at a stretch 


He’s invaluable on the farm, be- 
cause he not only helps you get the 
hands out on time, but serves as a 
first-class clock totellthe daytime by. 

He stands 7 inches tall, is triple 
nickel-plated—has a vest of good im- 
plement steel that keeps him hardy; 
large, bold figures and hands to tell 
the time by in the dim light of 
morning. He is as fit tor the parlor 
as the bedroom. 


If your jeweler hasn’t him, send 
a money order for $2.50 to Westclox, 
La Salle, fil., and he’ll come any- 
where in the States by parcel post, 
prepaid. 

He bears this imprint, ‘Made in La 
Salle, Illinois, by Westclox,” which 
is the best alarm-clock insurance 
you can buy. 


























co 


surely knows. 


Carter Street, 
a 





Chattanooga Reversible Dise Plows 





Mr. Jim Craig—the most prominent Plow Man in the country—says, with a Chattanooga 
Reversible Dise Plow, three mules and one man, you can turn, subsoil and harrow your land 
in one operation. You also clear the land of persimmon and sassafras sprouts. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW 


And “Jim” 


COMPANY, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 























ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
‘= Fe Made in four sizes are 





Mee what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Y, 


Dept. 
Chattanooga, - 





- Tenn. 





PEA HULLER. 


Light, easily operated, 
does nearly as much work 
expensive machines, 
beans, etc., 
just right; good wheat fan and 
separator. It’s the pea huller you 
need. Write today for booklet. 
Address Department No, 24. 


Victor Pea Huller Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


You can make money soliciting subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. Write 


ICTOR 


SSS == 








for terms. 





















GUARANTEED TO GRIND 
CORN IN THE SHUCK 


You can get better results erinding corn 
in shuck or on cob, kaffir corn in the head, 
cotton seed, all grains, etc. 
You consume less power, less / 
fuel, less time by using the 


SUPERIOR-DUPLEX 


Write us for information about our 

double grinding rings, our positive 

force feed (with no choking), easy 
ion and full g Ask 

for Catalog A and samples of 

grindings. 

SUPERIOR MFG. & MILL CO. 
40 East St. Springfield, Ohio 











ne 
BONE CUTTERS.CLOVER 


WILSON BRO » CUTTERS « GRINDING MILLS 


DON’T KEEP HENS UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 
WONDERFUL MACHINES. Hens cannot pay unless you 
feed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, and 
clover, with grit, shell and cracked grains. Doesn't 
pay to buy them—you must own the WILSON MILL, $5. 
“Grown” BONE CUTTER, $6.50, ‘Gem’ CLOVER CUTTER, 
$9. Dealers or direct. Hvery 


Write today f 1 F iis” Seek and 5 
rite ay fo complete Free . and prices. 
WILSON BROS., Dept. G-8 Easton, Pa. - 
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’ BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate, Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 





made 











FARM MACHINERY. 


wheat thresher, wood- 
8, Route 


Gasoline engine, 
saw, on truck, for sale cheap. Box 
2, Wakefield, N. C. 


Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water 
wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—One or more Rumely Oilpull 
tractors. Type F., Nearly new. Used only 
about 90 days. Inquire of Frederick T. 
Gates & Son, Hoffman, N. C. 


Traction Engine for Sale—Practically new, 
45 horse-power Holt Caterpillar gasoline 
tractor, used less than 90 days, at a bargain 
for quick sale. Maurice. & Pumpelly, Sam- 
areand, N. C. 


One 4-horsepower International gasoline 
engine, on trucks, fine condition, price $75. 
One 6-horsepower Badger gasoline engine, 
on trucks, with friction pulley, fine condi- 
tion, price, $100. A. Swain & Bro., Plym- 
outh, N. C. : 























HELP WANTED. 


SPPAPPLP LPP LS SS LPL DD IID DIAL PD DDS 
Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Créek, 
Indiana. 


~ 








~Wanted—A few one and two-horse farm- 
ers. Will share or rent for 1914. Address 
Box 228, Bennettsville, 8s. C. 4 


Large wholesale | je welry house wants lady 
or gentleman to act as agent in their neigh- 
borhood. Address, W. A. Jones, Greensboro, 
Nor th ¢ Carolina. 





STOCK. 


Sleek Black Mare — Long in 
family. Women and children can drive, 
Saddle gaits. J. E. Miller, Dalton, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred, young Angus bulls; 
Poland China and Duroc pigs; Hampshire- 
down buck and ewe lambs. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn. 


Shetland 








minister’s 


Ponies Pure, registered stock 
for sale. A few colts left at a bargain. Send 
two-cent stamp for illustration, to E. L. 
Andrews’ Sons, Station A, Bristol, Tenn. 








For Sale—One sound, fine, large pair of 
Clydesdale brood mares, 7 and 8 years old, 
One mare has fine horse colt by Clydesdale 
sire, four months old. 8S, J. Merriman, R. 
F. Dz. Washington, N. i, 


“For Sale—Ten_ high- grade “Percheron fillies 
and two pure-bred Percheron fillies, register- 
ed. All two years old past., Sound and 
well grown, Thos. R. Smith, Lincoln, Va. 


Registered Clydesdaie Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


Black Percheron mare, 11 years old, and 
light-bay Coach horse, 10 years old. Com- 
bined weight, about thirty-five (3,500) hun- 
dre@c; thoroughly kind; single or double, 
plow or carriage; warranted; $600. F. Cc. 
Smith, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale or Exchange—For  beef-bred 
heifers, two Percheron mares and one filly. 
Color, gray; nice size, and as good workers 
as ever looked through a collar. For any 
further particulars, write me. No trouble 
to answer letters. C. J. Jackson, Horatio, 
South Carolina, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
To Buy or Exchange—Mature, registered 
Polled Angus bull and six registered Polled 


Angus heifers. Harry Lee Harllee, Darling- 
ton, 8S. C. ‘ 














GUERNSEYS. 


«Guernsey Bull Calves and Yearlings—Fan- 
cy breeding. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 











For Sale—Registered ~ Guernsey bull, and 





high-grade heifers. J. J. McDaniel, Corn- 
well,.S. C. 
HEREFORDS. 
For Sale—Registered Hereford bull, three 
years old. A splendid individual, with 


strong back and good quarters. Is vigorous 
with right quality, and finish. His breeding 
will please you. Have also several register- 
ed Hereford heifers, same stock. Write for 
particulars. Watt Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS. 








“We > wish to enlist more agents on com- 
mission plan. Men of good standing and 
influence only need apply. The Nitra-Germ 
Company, Box 3638, Savannah, Ga. 








~~ Salesmen—For high- class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Picdmont Tobacco Com- 
pany, Box M-23, Danville, Va 


“Wanted—Men } prepare as fireman, , brake- 
man, electric motorman, colored train por- 


ters. Hundreds put to work. $75 to $100 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama roads. Write 


Inter Railway Dept (78), Indianapolis, Ind. 


Holsteins—Holsteins hold the World’s rec- 
ord for both milk and butter; and the larg- 
est oxen. Bull and ae calves, open and 
bred heifers for sale. D. S. Jones, Newport- 
news, Va. 





JERSEYS. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Berkshire pigs. 
Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


RED POLL, 


Red Polled Cattle—If you want a good one 
at $75, write me. Male or female. W. L. 
Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 














POSITIONS WANTED. 


PPDLLD PDD DDD DDL PD DD DD LPP EAA NINA A 

Sober and experienced man wishes to su- 
perintend a cotton or grain farm. C. B. C., 
Pineville, N. C., Route 15. 


Experienced Young Man—Reared on farm, 
worked way through agricultural school, 
wants position as farm manager. J. 
Stewart, James, Ga. 


Educated young married man, reared in 
farm life desires position as superintendent 
or manager, of large, modern, progressive 
farm. Can furnish No. 1 references, Ad- 
dress, L. H. K., P. O. Box K, Ritter, 8. C. 


A practical, scientific and successful farm- 
er, of vast experience, and agricultural col- 
lege training desires position as manager 
of well equipped farm. , Cotton a specialty. 
Strictly sober, and industrious. Address 
Manager, Blackstock, S. C. 


Position Wanted—Position as farm ovef- 
seer, superintendent, or farm manager. Am 
28 years old; wife and one child. Can give 
best of references. Experienced. Address 
P. O. Box 67, Pineville, N. C. F 


LIVESTOCK, 


BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. 
ped on approval, 
lottesville, Va. 


Fancy-Bred Berkshires—For sale or ex- 
change for oats and rye. Wyldwood Farm, 
Cornwell, 8 Cc. 


Berkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange for 
feed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange, Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 


























Ship- 
Robert McMurdo, Char- 

















Four Fancy Berkshire Boars—Grandsons 
of the $4,000 Star Value, and as good as 
grow, $40 each. Two extra fine-bred gilts, 
one, $40; other, $50. Four open gilts, good 
enough to show, and bred right, $35 each, 
air View Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—10 weeks old, 
out of 400-pound daughters of Masterpiece, 
sired by our great herd boars, Lord Premier 
3rd, and Rival’s Champion Baron. , Splendid 
individuals, Special price for quick sale. 
Shipped on approval, W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


For Sale—Gilts, cross of Poland China, 
Improved Chester White; bred to my regis- 
tered Improved White Chester boar, f.o.b. 
cars, $20 to $25 each. No sickness of any 
kind in my herd. S. W. con ae hs Seer 
Ever green Stock Farm, Creswe ll, » R. 2. 2. 


eee DU ROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc -Jersey ?P igs—For “eg es, etc., write 
F. Kelly, Cleve land, N. 


MU LEFOOT. 





























For Sale—Pure-bred Mule- Foot pigs. J. 
H. H. Haske , Yemassee, S. C. 
DOGS. - 


For Sale—Five beautiful Pointer pups. A. 
Vermont, Smithfield, N. C. 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Anconas—$1 to $1.25 each. Mrs, Chester 


Deal, China Grove, N. “c. . 

“For Sale—W hite | Orpington roosters. $2. 
Tom Bird, Horse Shoe, N. C. 

Runner Ducks—$1 each; $2.75 
Mrs. Jno. Swing, Mocksville, IN. C, 
Turkeys—R. I. Cock- 
James S. Smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 

















per trio. 





Mammoth Bronze 
erels, 








Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Cockerels 
and pullets, $1 each. L. A. Springs, Mt. 
Holly, N. Cc. ‘ 


Trap-nested Barred 





Rock cockerels or 





pullets, 75c to $2.00 each. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks—Half 


grown, 50c; 12 hens, 
Moseley, Jeffress, Va 


Pure White Indian Runner Ducks—One 
dollar apiece. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 
J. Hill, Concord, N. C. 


Quick Sale—White | Orpington and Leghorn 
pullets and cockerels, 75 cents each. E. 
Brown, Crouse, N. 


rooster, $10. Marion 











For Sale—Houdans, Anconas, Buttercups. 
All choice birds. Write for prices. Thos. J 
Meggs, Marshville, N. C. - 


Five Ducks, One Drake—Genuine ‘‘Pat- 
ton” strain White Runners, $8. BE. EB. 
Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons, Campines, and 
Cornish Indian Games. Old and young 
stock. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 

Pure-Bred Homer Pigeons—50 cents each, 
any number, next 30 days. Must reduce or 

















build. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. 
Choice Breeders for , Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 


Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Barred Rock cockerels and pul- 
lets; bred from my last year’s prize win- 
ners. Thompson strain, , Jno. A. Cline, Con- 
cord, N. C. 

For Sale—White Rock cocks and ‘cocker- 
els, $3 and $5 each. Stock bought direct 
from Fishel. J. R. Dalrymple, Jonesboro, 

North Carolina, 


~ White Orpington Cockerels— From’ eggs 
from Kellerstrass. , $2.50 each. Limited sup- 
ply. Fine stock. Mrs. W. G. Coppersmith, 
Littleton, N. C. 


Sacrifice Sale of White Indian Runner 
Ducks—Utility and exhibition specimens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Mary Griffin, 
Easley, 8. 

















Barred “Plymouth ~ Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds—From prize pen. Must be sold. Prices 
reasonable. J. C. McAdams, Elon College, 
North Carolina, 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—Buy early. Jet the 
best. Reduced prices on October and No- 








vember sales. MecGlothlin Poultry Farm, 
P or tland@, Tenn, 
Fine ‘Indian Runners— Stock direct from 


first-prize winners, big shows, $3 pair; trio, 
$5; five ducks, one drake, $10. Miss Sadie 
Covington, Wadesboro, N,. C. 





Norwood Poultry Farm— Bargain Sale 
pure-bred White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, Anconas, Fawn and White, and White 
Runner ducks. Norwood, N. C. 


Red Carneaux Pigeons for Sale—Leading 
squab breeders. Mated pairs, $2 to $3. We 
will assist customers in selling squabs. Den- 
son Bros., taleigh, N.C. 


“Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. © 











Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the 
coming shows. Also pullets and cockereis 
and good laying’ and breeding stock at rea- 
sonable prices. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 


“Carolina” Beauty” > Single e Comb Reds— 


Until October 15th, choice cockerels and 
pullets, $1 each, ‘Order direct from ad. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Carlton Farms, 


x. < 

October Sale—Sixty White and Fawn In- 
dian-Runner ducks; eight Rhode Isiand Red 
hens, one rooster, from prize winners, $1 
each; ofter November list, $2.50 a pair, Het- 
tie Newkirk. Willard, N. C. 


Extra Fine Bourbon Red Turkeys—For 
breeding. First pen, single bird, $6; pair, 
$9; trio, $12. Second pen, $4, $7 and $9, 
Stamps for reply. Mrs. W. H. McDowell, 
Worry, Burke County, N. Cc. 


Kernersville, 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


For Sale—Home-Grown Seed Rye and Ap- 
pler Oats—At farmers’ prices. , Grimes Bros., 
Lexington, N,.C, 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, ‘Tomato and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. xyeo. M. Todd, Greensboro, _N. CS, 





Seed Wheat—Best grade d. Recleane da. 
Leap’s Prolific, and Fultz. Free of foreign 
seeds, $1.40 per bushel, f.o.b. Jno. K. Good- 
man, Mt. Ulla, N. Cc. 

For Sale—fastern Carolina seed rye, 
wheat, cotton seed; also crimson clover, 
hairy vetch, grasses, rape, etc. Z. M. ie 
Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Leap’s Prolific seed wheat, recleaned, 
graded, $1.40 per bushel; ten bushels, $1, 35, 


Appler seed oats, recleaned, graded, 85c per 
bushel; ten bushels, 80c. . All f.0.b. Barber, 
W. P. Barber, Barber, N. C. 


Stoner Prolific Seed W heat—Carefully | sav- 
ed and selected, Unquestionably the best 
wheat grown, Twenty pounds seeds one 
acre. Cheaper to seed and makes more 
wheat per acre. $3 per bushel. Sample and 
information free. J. A. Boone, Franklin- 
ton, N. c, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Telegraphy, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, etc,— 
Taught by competent teachers. If you want 
a good position, write us. Spence’s Business 
School, Goldsboro, N. C. 














Blue Andalusians, White-Faced Black 
Spanish and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
First winners Tennessee and Georgia State 
Fairs, 1911-12. Fine young stock for sale 
cheap. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


~ BExhibition and U tility Stock ‘and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mer., Darlington, S. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Extra 
fine breeding stock, One pen of eight pul- 
lets and one cock, $12. One pen of eight 
yearling hens, one cockerel, $12. First check 
gets them. Woodside Poultry Yards. J. E. 
German, Prop., Zoomer, N. C. 














Cockere Is — Early- hatched, pure-bred, $2 $2 
each. Barred, White and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns. A. & M. College and Ex- 
periment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 

SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Rn 
CORN. 
purest, and best White- 
Flake seed corn. Produce more than any 
other corn, To advertise this corn, I will 
send @ large package postpaid to any ad- 
dress for only 25c. For further instruc- 
tions, write Amos J. Jones, Seven Springs, 
N. C., Route 1, Box 238. 
OATS, 


Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats — Recleaned. 
None better. Sample free. J. A. Rowland, 
Richfield, N. c. 


For. Sale—l, 000 t bushels tina seed oats. 
80 cents per bushel f.o.b. Wakulla, N. C. 
W. G. McLean, Maxton, N, C. 


Oats—Ham mond’s 











For the finest, 














Fulghum and Appler 





seed oats, Write for samples and prices, 
Henry Cc Hammond, » Augusta, Ga. 
~~ Choice tecleaned See -d — Virginia Grey 


Oats, 80 cents; Fulcaster wheat, $1.30. Quan- 
tities lower prices, J. N. Terry, Newsferry, 
Virginia, 

Appler, Bancroft, Hundred Bushel Secd 
Oats—Re-cleaned, 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
ten-bushel lots. Special prices on applica- 
tion. Write C. J. Culpe pper, Carnesville, Ga. 


Appler Seed Oats for Sale—s00 bugshe Is; 
pure, sound, bright and clean; 75 cents. Re- 
cleaned and graded, $1. Send cash. Order 
now. Paste this ad on your barn door. John 
P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 





1,000 Bushels Appler Oats—Recl ned, best 
quality, Ten-bushel lots and upwards, 75c.; 
five-bushel lots, 80c. Also a fine lot of Shet- 
land ponies. , Write for prices and descrip- 
tion. a, Banks Holt, Graham, N. 


‘Hasting 100-Bushel oats, sound, pure, 
clean, and as good as can be grown, $1 
bushel. Extra fine seed wheat, Fulcaster 
(bearded) and Leaps Prolific (smooth), $2 
bushel. New Miracle, the most prolific of 
all wheat, 50 cents peck, $3 bushel. Fair 
View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 














Pe -digreed Grains for Sale—Pedigreed Ab- 
ruzzi rye, $4 per bushel, A tremendous 
yielder of forage and grain. A splendid cov- 
er crop. Pedigreed Red Oats, $1.25, -$1.50, 
and $2 per bushel. Our pedigreed seed make 
big crops of high quality and uniform ap- 
pearance, We offer nothing that has not 
made a superior record in our test plots for at 
least three years. Write for descriptive cir- 
culars and valuable information as to seed- 
ing. Pedigreed Seed Farm, Hartsville, S. C., 
David R. Coker, Manager, 


CABBAGE, 


Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
per thousand, Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, WC, 


Fall Cabbage Plants—Now ready. 
per thousand, by express. By mail, 
hundred Farmers Plant Co., 
South Carolina, 


DEWBERRIES, 


Grow the Lucrecia Dewbe rry in Your Gar- 
den—Wonderful yielder of delicious fruit. 
Requires no replanting, as does the straw- 
berry. Booking orders for shipment after 
November ist. Prices, $2 per 100; $5 per 
500; $8 per 1,000. Pine Crest Farm, Aber- 
deen, N.. c. 











$1.25 
30c per 
Enterprise, 











STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberry Plants—Leading varieties, such 
as Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Missionary, 
Klondike, Aroma and Gandy. Price, 100 for 
85c, postpaid; by express, 500 for $1.60; 1,000 
at $2.50. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


“MISCELI ANEOUS SEEDS 


~~Home-Grown 1 Seed Rye 
bushel. 
Route 2, 





AND PL 





Re cleaned, ~ $1.25 
Owen Brothers, Bedford City, Va., 








~ ‘Drumhead, Early Jersey, Wake field, , and 








Bermuda onion sets, $1.50. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. ‘ 
Seed Wheat — Recleaned, best quality 


Leap’s Prolific and Fulcaster Bearded, $1.60 
per bushel; five-bushel lots and upwards, 





$1.50. T. E. Gilliland, Siler City, 


1 7,39 ‘ 


N.C. 


~ Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va, 


Bookkeeping, . Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position, 








Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
and typewriting in the South's “Oldest and 
Best” Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
way officials. Railroad wires in school. Big 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
to $65 a month guaranteed, Rapid promo- 
tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
today. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general pp guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, evi purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory — as 
to his honesty and b r 

















Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


~~ Lots, Farms—BE. 


R. MackKethan, Fayette- 





ville, N. C. 





For Sale—Truck and melon farm, W. H. 
Parrish, Coats, N. C. 

For Sale—100 fine farms in Southwest 
Georgia, Allen Banks, Troy, S. C. 





342 Acres. Unimproved Land for Sale— 
Near railroad. Tom Cleveland, Decatur, Ga. 


The Cheapest Good Lands in America— 
Great stock country. Write R. E. Lambert, 
Darlington, Alabama. 


49% Acres—13 cleared, in six miles of rail- 
road station. Good new five-room dwelling. 
Price, $1, 000. Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. a 














~ Wanted, to hear from owner who has good 
farm for sale. Send description and price, 
Northwestern Business Agency, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 








~~ 250-Acre Farms—Ready for use, on navi- 
gable stream, 3% miles from Charleston and 
2% from Mount Pleasant, S. C., Sam R. 
Venning, Mount Pleasant, 8. C. 


Valuable Farms for Sale—Several nice to- 
bacco, cotton, and grain farms in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Full description sent 
on application, A. C. Hughes, Apex, N. C. 


125 Acres—35 cleared. Good new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, 8. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston, 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H, R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


330-Acre Farm for Sale—Fenced, above 
overflow; attractive, modern home, on rail- 
road, near Natchez, Miss. Apply John La- 
bouisse, owner, 813 Gravier St., New Orleans. 


‘Attractive, New, Modern Dairy Premises 
for Sale—Only three miles from center 2f 
city. Easy terms. Address, American Land 
Co., 218 Hamilton National Bank Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 



































Four 40-Acre Farms—Right in the cucum- 
ber belt of Suwanee County, % mile of rail- 
road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
and photographs of this year’s crop. Jack 
Green, Live Oak, Fla. 


‘For Sale—180 acres of land; nine-room 
house, Good road, telephone line, mail 
route, fish pond, and many other improve- 
ments. For quick sale at a bargain. C. J. 
Lassiter, Raleigh, N. 











For Sale—1,100 acres level land, well wa- 
tered by two running streams, of cut-over 
land; price, $5 per acre, Located in Bladen 
County. Further particulars, adddress F. N. 
McCubbins, Salisbury, N. Cc. 








For Sale—50- acre farm, located on Nor- 
folk and Southern Railroad, seven miles 
west of Morehead City, N. C.; 5-acre orchard 
and an ideal truck farm, Address G. B,, No. 
55, Oxford St., Rochester, N. Y. 


For Sale—Small farms, 10 and 20 acres; 
best tobacco lands in Virginia. Stop paying 
rent when you can buy a small farm the 
same as rent, from $300 to $600. For infor- 
mation, write, W. F. Panke, Burkeville, _Va. 








Farms—If you want to buy @ large “or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco and cotton all grown here. 
Reaves & McKenzie, offices at Chadbourn, 
N. C., and Loris, S. c. 


“For Sale—15 acres in dewberries, near 
Jonesboro, and the growing town of Sanford, 
N 





N. C., % mile from Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, same distance from Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. Directly on Lee County 
highway. This property will pay 25 pet 


cent on the investment. R. E. Carrington, 
Sanford, N. C. 
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gatureay, October 11, 1913.] 


175 Acres Rolling Clay Land—On good 
i, School 4 mile; railroad seven, church 
ioe ‘ive-room dwelling; all necessary 
50 acres Cleared. Good strong 
$2,500, half cash, J. E. Cavi- 
ness, ¢ cam ron, N. ©. 


we Sa 
ae 14 of same in citrus fruits present; 
nice crop of about 1,200 boxes on trees. 
Modern dwelling, large barn and outer 
puildings, all good repair, Location on Or- 
a6 Lake, Marion County, Fiorida. Price, 
$7,500. Apply Box 9 Boardman, Fla. 

















~Gut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables ard 
Seri Elevated country. Good water. $5 
— $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
ibe ral terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’ y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





—one farm of 75 or 100 acres, or two | 


of (50) fifty acres each, at Grimes- 
‘eel, fronting (600) six hundred yards on 
the Greenville & Washington Road or Pitt 


Street extended. , Good six-room dwelling 


and outhouses; splendid land; highest ele- 


vation in this section. Easy terms—long 
time if desired. Alston and J. Bryan 


Grimes Grimesland, N. C. 





“Bast and South Texas and Louisiana offer 
more opportunity for the homesceker than 
any other section of the United States. Land 


producing cotton, corn, oats, rice, potatoes, 


vegetables, berries, peaches, plums and figs 
can be purchased from $8 per acre up. Write 
for literature and information: Industrial & 
Immigration Bureau, Southern Pacific, Sun- 


set ¢ ventré al Lines, Houston, Te “xas. 


Good Virginia Farms—C an be bought at 
from $10 to $30 per acre. No better farm- 


ing land can be found in the United States, 


considering our dong growing seasons, short 
winters, abundant rainfall. Convenient to 
large markets, cheap farm labor, best to- 
bacco land to be found, also cotton, grass, 
stock, fruit, and truck farming. Write for 
our big 108-page catalog, giv ing full particu- 


(21) 1075 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries. 








(Continued from page 11.) 


and press through a sieve. 
add half as much sugar, 
tablespoon each of cinnamon, cloves, 


-Orange grove ‘“home’’ of 48 


until as thick as cat- 





Miss Indignant.—If you had sent me your 
answered personally. 
I agree with you that it was not the lady’s 
your hand-holding, 
you not think it a little q 


tions of affection to the girl of native dignity. 


I do not know of the efficiency of a fresh 
tea poultice for sty on the eyelid, 
pect the tannin extracted from long-soaked 
tea would be beneficial. 
make a solution of boracic acid in hot water, 
| wet a well-boiled cloth and place it over the 
Also drop the solution into the eye. 


I suggest that you 


James.—I could not think of pre- 





Tampa Yacht Club, Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Bonfoey & Elliott, Architects, Tampa, Fla 


Beautify Your Buildings—Save Half Your Paint Cost 





scribing for you. By all means go to a phy- 


confirms your diagno- 


glad to help you with your diet, 


Preserve Your Woodwork—Save Half Your Labor Cost 





is of even more im- 


is indeed important that the 
child be taught to masticate 
e value of the old-fashioned ba- 
the back teeth something 
yet was not eaten and thus 

i Hard crackers serve 


Pin Money.—I suggest you raise chickens 
little ones but large ones, 
such as Barred Rocks, and sell them, 
should get much feed in your piney woods. 


—not the scrubby 





lars. tealty Co. of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va. 
For Sale—A valuable 300-acre farm, 4 


miles west of Bentonia, Yazoo County, Miss. 
Most of land can be worked with riding 
plows; is very productive; well stocked with 
Bermuda, sage grass and lespedeza, Prac- 
tically all under 4-wire fences. Three ten- 
ant houses. Timber for posts and fuel. In 
four payments if desired. No better farm 
of its size in Yazoo County. For further 
information, write or see J. L. Sibley, Ben- 


tonia, Miss. 


For Quick Sale—41 acres, 20 of “which are 
woodland and pasture inclosed by an excel- 
lent wire fence; balance in good state of 
cultivation; 500 cords of wood; one four- 
room cottage, new; one log house; good 
frame barn and smokehouse; well watered; 
ideal location, and especially well adapted 
for dairy, truck and poultry; located on a 
beautiful sand-clay road, one-half mile of 
railroad, 214 miles from West Durham, Also 
two fine Percheron mares and farming out- 
fit All can be had at a bargain by quick 
purchaser, Apply to J. W. en Dur- 

‘ 


ham, N. C. 


You live in a city in which one of the gro- 
cers told me he seldom secured enough good 


Gilfiling.—You can get such a2 map 
of the United States as you desire by send- 
i Bureau of publications, 
Department of Agriculture, 
c., and asking for it, 














Give your chtysanthemums plenty of wa- 
Florists do nothing but 
this, and then eliminate all plants and buds 
You can improve your 


ter, food and sun. 





except the very few. 





Mahan.—Do not use acid or any 


The high cost of linseed oil and other ingredients makes the price of paint higher 
than ever before or the quality poorer. Cadot’s Creosote Stains are better than 
paint, especially for the South, and the »y can be applied twice as fast, so that the 
labor cost is only half as much as painting. Anyone can put them on, with a wide 
flat brush that covers the surface very rapidly. They are made of the finest and 
strongest colors—all natural pigments that will or as long as colors can— 
thoroughly ground in linseed oil. Their liquid is refined Creosote,** the best wood 
preservative known,” and this penetrates the wood and protects it against decay. 
Paint is a surface coating and has no real penetrating preservative quality, but 
the Creosote in Cabot's Stains goes into the wood and tans it like leather. The 
Stains form no coating over the surface and therefore cannot crack or peel off as 

aint does in the South so that they not only look much better, but wear much 

etter than paint. Cadot’s Stains are ideal for Southern buildings —cheap, lasting, 
= rvative and sanitary. They are uséd on all kinds of wood; shingles, siding, 

oarding, fencing, etc. Be sure that you get the genuine Cabot’s Creosote Stains, 
There are many worthless and inflammable imitations, made of Kerosene and 
cheap, crude colors. 


We will send you free a package of stained wood samples, showing the colors, and 
catalogue giving full information, Send your address. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., “ats Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


B. F. Withers, Charlotte, W. W. Woodruff Hdw. Co., Knoxville, 
. M. Bird & Co., Charleston, Zimmermann Bldg. Spec. Co., New 

Sciple Sons, Atlanta, Orleans, 

Basil Gill, Jacksonville, W. L. Macatee & Sons, Houston, 

Knight & Wall Co., Tampa, Sumner & McCreight, Dallas, 

Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Birming- Fischer Lime & Cement Co., Memphis, 
ham, West End Lumber Co., San Antonio, 











of the preserving powders. 
serve corn is strong enough to affect the ten- 





der membranes lining the intestines, 


Tailoring .Salesmen WANTED 


A Good Sweet Pickle.—Boil 2 pounds su- We want live, cnergetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 


gar, 1 pint vinegar, 1 ounce 





“Louisiana Farm Lands—86-acre farm, four 
miles from 3aton Rouge, on model road 
(will be graveled real soon). One 3-room 
house, beautiful oak grove. Place all under 
good hog fence. For a short time this place 
can be bought for $5,375. _150-acre farm, 8% 
miles from Baton Rouge, % mile from rail- 
way station and school. One good dwelling, 
One tenant house; fine land, and all under a 
good fence; price, $6,000. 125-acre farm, 14 
miles from Baton Rouge, 3 miles from grad- 
ed school; one house of 4 rooms and one of 2 
rooms; per acre, $12.50. N. K. Knox, 143 


Third St., Baton Rouge, La, 


For Sale—One of the finest bright tobac- 
co farms in the State of Virginia. Contains 
acres, 150 in cultivation, 80 acres in 
wood and timber, located 1 mile from sta- 
tion, on a good road; convenient to good 
schools and churches. Practically all fenced 
and cross-fenced; place lays level; large 
orchard, Seven-room residence with halls, 
porches, etc.; and, all necessary outbuildings, 
and in first-class condition. Convenient to 
bright tobacco markets, cotton markets, and 
cotton gins, ete. This is A-1 bargain, and 
for immediate sale, can be bought for $7,750. 
This is an ideal home, For further particu- 
The Realty Co., of Virginia, 


230 


lars, addr 
Inc., Blacks 








stone, Va. 


in abusiness of theirown. Nocanvassing; no (eae required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 
and expenses. We guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and — have the only j. 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


Adis mating tom D2 to $SO Every Week 


ounce whole cloves 20 minutes. 
Add fruit, cook slowly until soft. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 














W ii, 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, cat anagem matter—.n fact every- ||} 
thing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 


Iti it id. D postal 
Write today for this big outfit Si? scy*<sarg Pyar ‘agents Outil. 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and w te today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chiesge 














Siete 
furnish a complete agents’ ou outfit, ¢ consisting of large sample book (not jf 








Berckmans’ Shrubs Bloom 
From Early Spring to Frost 


Berckmans’ specimens will give flowers for 
months—and even after the flowers have faded 
and leaves have dropped, the berries give color 
to the plants and brighten the winter land- 














northern nurseries, 
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great lay 
chalk-wh 








stock sold on honor. 


sued; it 


Which average 250 eggs a year apiece; 


ta you how to net $3,000 a year from 100 
ens, E. F..MacAvoy, Secretary Houdan 
Ne ; 


Club, Cambridge, N, 


This strain has been 
egg-bred from  trap-nested records. since 
April, 1890. I have bred them 21 years for 
‘rs and 12 years for large size, 
eggs. These fowls are extreme- 
ly hardy, have neither comb nor wattle to 
freeze, and are the best of all winter layers 
in open-front coops. Faultless strain Hou- 
dans have won every blue ribbon at New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia 
shows for the past six years. Eggs and 
Send ten cents for the 
largest illustrated poultry catalog ever is- 
tells you how to breed these fowls, 





so you may know about our Shrubs, 
Roses, Fruit and Shade Trees. It is 





SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING! 


Why pay three profits—Jobbers’, Drummers’, 
Retailers’? We sell to users at lower prices than 
dealers pay. Spotless Rubber Roofing, strictly 
first quality, not seconds nor millends, 
108 sq. feet to roll, with nails and ce- 





M ISCE L LA NEOU S. 


PADAAA 


Rn 
If You Have > Comb. Hone y—w rrite me what 
you have ana your price, J. T. Hire, Greens- 


boro, N. 


ment. Satisfaction guaran’ 

1-Ply, Weight 35 Lbs., Roll____ 78c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Lbs., Roll... $1.68 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Lbs., Roll_..._.. 1.34 
Shipped 











Apples—No. 1 Winesaps, $4 barrel; No. 
Wins SaD8, $3.50 


ums Riv Va. 








" Buy Your F lour at $4. c 





Randleman, N, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for ~ Poultry — 100 
1,000, $4. Oakshore 


Pounds, 55e; 500, $2.5 
Poultry Farm, Waver 
Send 








y Mills, S. C, 


ton, D. c 


Men of Ideas and Inventive Ability 
should 








Washington, D. C. 


istered 


separator. J. EL 
North Carolina, 





barrel, W. E. Hall, Mech- 





> Barrel — One 
Mills only. Guaranteed O.K. Routh’s Roller 
4 is 





941 1—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA, 





Our Roses are big 





and strome oar cana pee aa “ ghee § ——., The ex- 
a BERCKMANS penditure of a million dollars could 
joven lncdneny thy Bn FJ Bemorue Co not duplicate such advantages out- 


sororioee departments. Usual College degrees, 


Let us send you our Catalogue Ww Specialadvantagesin music. Students 
have use of VirginiaState Library and 
access to numerous museums. Health 


a valuable book, but we will send it record remarkable. Terms moderate. 
free if you will tell us something . 


about your plans for planting, 
P. ee CO., Inc. 


Write for catalogue. 
James Nelson, A. M. LL. D., President. 








Augusta, Ga. 














By_reason of its location in Rich- 
mond, the Woman’s College affords 
superior advantages for the higher 


side such a ccity. Able faculties in all 









We again make our unparalleled offer of free pil- 
in ur fa- 
All made of new sani- 
ticking and equipped with 
Freight prepaid. 









beds at $15.00 and $18.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. 


ick from Richmond; little freight. 

Free samples and 
catalog quoting 5,000 
Bar; a. for Home 
Fiel 


The Spotless Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We also have pure Goose 


Memphis, Tenn., or 





“The South’s 
Mail Order House” 
75 SHockoE LANE 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Is Your Money 




















It requires four 
86-inch material for a medium size, 


for Free Booklet—All about patents 
@nd their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L. Victor Bldg., Washing- 









Fouse Dress.—Cut 








vrite for new “Lists of Needed In- 
Patent Buyers, and “How to Get 
and Your Money.’ Advice 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, 





Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
boars, and pigs; Poland China gilts: 
shter pigs; registered Jersey bull, and 
8 Railway horsepower; Home-grown | 
S« ed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream | 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, 


960: x ostume for Misses and Small Wom- 





Send orders to Pattern Department, 
Progressive Farmer. 








Working for You? 


Save $8.00 to $22.00 on \ $ ; “i it hid ante, » ened 
re it is expo: ‘o fire ani 
Hoosier Ranges aati Money — this Bank doubles in 
and Heaters 17: years. Does this interest you? Then write 
Why not buy the Best when yon can us today for information on Banking by mail, 





buy them at such low unheard-of 


Sa, improvements absolutely 
surpass anything ever pro- 





Factory prices. Our new HOME SA VINGS BANK, Greensboro, N. Ee 





duced. Save enough on a 


= cote ea aed New Feather Beds Only $6.50 








free trial in your own home Fu'l weight 36 pounds. New, clean and odorless. 
before you buy. Send postal pound pillows $1.08 per pair. Se atisfaction guaranteed. 
today for large free Duck and goose beds $9.60 up. Catalog Free Aadress, 
catalog and prices. SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW CO,, 
312 State St., Marion, ind. Dept. 1019, - - @J-e Greensboro, N. C. 
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‘Why Use Lath and Plaster? 


NEPONSET Wall Board costs less than lath and plaster and 
does away with the dirt, nuisance and delay of plastering. 
nail to studding and cover the joints with battens of same 


material, which we furnish. 


cream white, and burnt leather. 


UNOTGGENORUUEEOUEOCOGOOEEUOOOOOANEUEAL 


Requires no painting. 


Roofings 

NEPONSET Roofings are a 
fire protection, leakproof and 
long lived. Anyone can lay 
them. NEPONSET Paroid 
Roofing is for generai use 
NEPONSET Proslate Roofing 
is an ornamental roofing for 
dwellings. Attractive colors. 


Recommended 


everywhere. 


ested, 
BIRD & SON £:: 


(F.W. BIRD & SON] | New York 
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NEPONSET Wall Board is a waterproofed fre board which 
comes all ready decorated in three beautiful finishes—plain oak, 


an attractive dining-room—a modern, sanitary, paneled kitchen, 


NEPONSET 


Waterproof Building Products 


Building Papers 

If NEPONSET Waterproof 
Building Papers are built into 
walls and floors the building 
will be warmer, will cost less to 
heat and will last years longer. - 


engineers and building owners 


Are you going to build? Write for more facts about the products in which you are inter- 
Send for samples, free booklet and name of nearest NEPONSET dealer. 


931 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


Chicago Washington 
Canadian Plant: 


suc OM 


Just 


Makes an ideal living room— 


Wall Board 


NEPONSET Wall Board is a 
scientific product which takes 
the place of lath and plaster; 
comes in sheets 32 inches wide. 
Remember, it is the only wall 
board with waterproof surfaces 
that requires no further deco- 
ration. Anyone can put it up. 


by architects, 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Iii i mn 





of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enables 
ou to make $1290.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
fey out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 


Write Us Now 


Book tells all the 

acts—shows many 

photos and letters 

from owners—tells all 

aboutthe many Her- 

3 cules features. We'll 

also quote you a special money-saving price 
preposition that will interest you. Address 

HERCULES MFG. CO. I8€ 221 St., Centerville, lowa 








FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE" 


BUY A 


wercre 

1S LBSa Price $15 

which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE — 
your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. It is 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
every where, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn’t one in stock, he will order for you, or 
we will ship direct. 


Write today for description of Level, and details 


; of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


BOSTROM -BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PEA HULLER 








Turns cowpeas inv 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crdck- 

ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear 
ings. This is important. 
Has given entire satis- 
faction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet Address Dept. 22 











What is Offered This Week ? 


Did it ever occur 
tactful and conside 
a manufacturer 

is through a 


that 
in 


to the 
the 

his 
paper 


you 
rate way 
to present 
farm 


most 
world 
proposi- 
advertise- 


intrudes, never 

aits your conveni- 

whatever atten- 
upon it. 


The advertisement never 
bores, never “ It awai 
ence and is ied with 
tion you may wish to bestow 


But when 
find it, with 
some thing 


you 
its 
some 


are ready, there you 
truthful information 
man has for sale. 


will 
about 


Before you lay this paper aside, 
the advertisements and see what 
offered this week, 


look over 
is being 











are guaranteed to do thorough 

and quick work. Strongly built 

and easy running. Sweep and power 

mills in many sizes and asatyles. 

Illustrated Booklet about feeding 
and grinding Free. Write today. 


The Star Manufacturing Company 
9 Depot St., New Lexington, Chio 














Anchor dire : 
in earth. Flexible 
line posts. Stiff corners. 
Noconcrete and no special tools. -* 
CARBO STEEL POST Co. 
168°10th St., Chicago Heights, me 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
October 1. 
Cotton. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades ........+++++++$5.00@$5.40 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.70 
No. 2 white, -98@ 1.00 
No. 2 mixed I97@_ .99 
Timothy hay, per ton -00@ 24.50 


per bushel.... 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case... 
Compound, tierce basis 
Purelard, tierce basis 


Cheese, full cream 


sugar-cured @ 22 


40-45 


Hams, 


Reg. ribs, 2% @13 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 
October 1, 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, 


The 


per. 
(sacked). 


market has continued active, with 
liberal business doing. At first the tendency 
of prices was toward a higher level, the 
market reaching 14 cents for good middling. 
Some sales were made even a shade higher 
still, altho the official quotation did not get 
across the line. Latterly the market devel- 
oped a reactionary tone, for which a combi- 
nation of circumstances is responsible, The 
leading influence was the appearance of la- 
bor troubles in Lancashire, culminating in 
a lock-out. So far, however, it appears only 
one mill is affected. This has had a bad 
effect upon the Liverpool market, which has 
hitherto been the main prop of the position, 
The crucial question as to what kind of a 
price we may expect this year depends on 
what the foreign demand will stand for, 
If the crop is not over 14,000,000 bales, 
which at present it does not seem to be, 
there will not be enough to go around, and 
it will be an auction between foreign and 
domestic spinners; somebody will be neces- 
sarily left out of the sharing. The recent 
lull in the foreign pace does not imply that 
Europe has reached a limit beyond which it 
will not go; but labor troubles in a big 
manufacturing center always cause some 
check, and the Lancashire district is the 
most important in the world. Besides this, 
the trade has been badly demoralized by un- 
certainty over the option tax agitation, and 
moreover, the pressure of offerings has in- 
creased, altho these have been meeting a 
ready demand thus far. 

Nothing new has transpired regarding the 
outlook for the crop. The final bureau con- 
dition report will be out before this is in 
print, and mgre or less depreciation since 
the last previous report is expected to be 
shown. It does not appear that the recent 
rains have done much to increase the yield 
in the western section, but it is too early 
to judge positively should frost prove later 
than usual. The eastern section maintains 
a good promise, but not up to the exag F 
ated expectations of some few optimists. 
velopments of the coming week ought 
shed a great deal of light upon the 
bilities of the situation. 


De- 
to 
proba- 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
October 3. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 


middling 





VIRGINA TOBACCO. 


Some primings were sold on Richmond 
market the past week, and in one or two in- 
stances the price received was $9 per hun- 
dred. The sales for the week, including 
primings and leaf did not total over 60,000 
pounds. The packers and re-handlers re- 
ported a fairly good business. Many farms 
in the sun-cured belt will have fine exhibits 
at the Virginia State Fair. 

The opening sale of bright and flue-cured 
tobacco at Lynchburg was very successful. 
169 lots offered, brought an average of 
per hundred. The sales of primings 
small, indicating that they are nearly 
sol¢ 

Danville 


were 
all 


the 
for 


‘ 
week were 
and the largest 
in the history of 


sales for the 
largest of this season, 
any week in September 
this market, triple sales having been run 
several days. The season for primings is 
about over. Prices were good. 

The South Boston market opened up most 
encouragingly, and prices ranged high, the 
average for the past week being higher than 
ever known since this market was establish- 
ed in 1872. The prospects in every branch 
of the trade are bright, and it is anticipated 
that 25,000,000-pound mark for sales 
will » fought for and most probably be 

ached the season closes, The farm- 
who patronize this market are highly 
pleased with prices for the past week. 

There were opening sales on the Brookneal 
market September 24, when 24,000 pounds 
of the leaf changed hands on the floors of 
the Brookneal Tobacco Warehouse Compa- 
nies’ floors. The sales amounted to $4,177.41. 
The People’s Warehouse disposed of 20,000 
pounes at an average of $17 per hundred, 
many piles of brights reaching the $24 mark. 
Prospects for a good season are very bright. 


past 


ers 





There good sales on Kinbridge 
and on Friday 50,000 pounds were sold at 
an average of $16.50 per hundred. The buy- 
ers were as anxious for one grade as anoth- 
er, one buyer paying $19.78 per hundred for 
all he bought. The quality of the offeringg 
this season (so far) is the best ever offered, 
and indications, point to the fact that the 
sales wil be heavier than ever before on thig | 
market. 

The season open 
in fact, stronger 


market, 


ed up well at Keysville; 

than for several seasong 

past, the two warehouses here having sol@ 

more than twice as much of the leaf ag 

they sold in the corresponding period of lagt } 
season. The sales up to the past week cons 

sisted chiefly of primings, but within the 

past few days stalk tobacco has been coms 

ing in. The crop in this section is excellent, 

‘ J. M. BELL, 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by BE. K. Vietor & Co, 

Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
September 27. : 
Receipts of primings in our market have’ 
continued to be small, There was only one gale 
this week of about 15,000 pounds. They were 
selling from ic to 4c, loose. There seems te 
be an advance in the market of about 25 toe 
50 cents per hundred. It does not look now 
like we were going to sell a great many 
primings, altho undoubtedly, farmers were 
busy all this week cutting tobacco. The 
Weather Bureau had issued a frost warning 
for the State, but the frost did not mate- 
rialize, but we think it has scared the farm. 
ers sufficiently that they have taken, no 
longer, any chances. The weather has been 
very dry during the week and we beiieve 
that on the next season the bulk of the 
primings will be marketed. A few piles of 
partly damaged new crop lugs were also 
sold and brought high prices. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
September 29. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt 
es ve oxtra, 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt .. 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


5 @$8.00 
‘$09 7.25 
-50@ 6.26 
.00@ 7.25 
5.50@ 6.76 
4.50@ 5.26 
.50@ 6.00 
-50@ 5.26 
-50@ 4.26 
.00@ 6.75 
.25@ 6.00 
9.00@10.00 
-50@ 8.50 
.00@65.00 
-50@ 9.00 
.00@ 8.50 
.00@ 7.50 
.50@ 
2.50@ 
.00@ 


per cwt. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
September 30. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen...e.eoe 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, 
Country 
Market active, 


per pound 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

‘ September 30. 
Potatoes, $2.50€ D2. per barrel; in 
per 180 pounds, 2 Sweets, 
@1.75 per barrel; asket, 50@75c, On- 
ions, yellow, per 100 per $2@2. 50; white, 
4 basket, 2; red, per 100- pound bag, 
( bag », white, per 100, $6@9; 
; red, per parrel, $2 @ 2.25. 
per quart, 12@14c, Green 
50 per basket. Beets, $1.50@ 
Carrots, per barrel, $1.25@ 
$4@5 per barrel; for pick- 
75c@$1.50 per 
standard case. 
barrel. Chicory, 


bulk, 
$1.25 


per ton, $20@2 
Brussels sprouts, 
beans, $1.25@1. 
1.75 per barrel, 
Cucumbers, 
les, $2@4 per barrel 
100. Celery, $1.50@2.5 
Cauliflower, $3.50@4 per 
50c@$1 per crate. Eggplants, 50c@$1 per 
basket. Lettuce, 50c@$1 per barrel, Lima 
beans, 75c@$1.25 per basket. Mushrooms, 
$1.25 @2.25 per four-pound basket. Okra, 25 
@50c per peach basket. Oysterplants, $4@ 
5 per 100. Peas, per basket, $4@5, Peppers, 
green, 75c@$1 per barrel, regular size; 25¢ 
more for sugar barrels; red, $1.25@1,50 per 
barrel. Pumpkins, 60@75c per barre). Rad- 
ishes, 75c@$1 per 100. Rhubarb, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. Romaine, 50c@$1 per bas- 
ket Spinach, 50@60c per basket Squash, 
75c@$1 per barrel, for white or yellow and 
$1@1.25 for Hubbard. Turnips, $1@1.76 
per barrel, Tomatoes, 55@ 60c per box. 
Apples, freenings, $2@3.25 per barrel; 
Snow, $2.25@4.45, and these petote are good 
for other varieties. Pears, $2@5 per barrel. 
Quinces, $4.50@5.50 per barre . Peaches, 
40@75e per basket. Plums, 20@65c per 20- 
pound basket. Grapes, 65 @75 per case for 
Concords. Muskmelons, 65@75e per stand- 
ard crate. Citron, 50@T75c per barrel. 
Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 95c. Oats, 
Corn, 80c, 
Creamery 
Country 


47140, 


butter, 301%431¢; factory, 24@ 25¢c. 
eggs, 19@25c. 


“standard” is the very kernel 
of success in the marketing of fruits, There 
must be a standard of grades, of measures, 
of packages, and methods of crating and 
shipping. These are much more easily pos- 
sible with all working together in true com- 
munity spirit than with each on working 
separately. This is true not only because 
the products are brought to a common place 
for inspection by the same inspector, but 
also 4use each grower is enabled to see 
what he is doing in terms of his neighbor, 
always bearing in mind that ‘Comparison 
with first-class competitors is a primary 
condition of advancement.”—J. Frank Foo- 
she. 


Theo word 


bece 





Every column of your valuable paper is 
full of rich information and seasonable sug- 
gestions for energetic farmers.—Mrs, A. 8. 
Peace, Oxford, N. C. 





Saturday, October ii, 20ts. 














“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” | TAMWORTHS,. JERSEYS. 
























































Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 
All ages. English, Cana- 
Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms || TAMWORTH 3) ee noscen pee K 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 lb. 
STAL NS MARES GELDINGS Champion sows and sired 
— ‘foe Walkers, and Fox Seosters by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
: 39 Z apgbagtis: cat A@ Largest registered prize-winning herd in the : 
Riding and Driving Horses. South. Won 198 Svousieme cad iy caamdbionshige at NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
ine shows in 1912. : Pi 
show Horses All Ages ' - : 7 Here is a chance to get imported blood 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. i DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. cheap. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. | B U I I 
Lowest prices andliberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- | : . The Grand Che " 
est freight. Tamworth Show Boar Witmer at Ro Was WNOH,, Price $80.00 
Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. | Migs \uiil'uarantee him to equal this record. this D é Getcha & Sire E 
» Pe i / : — Ps “ , > 00, roppe ctober 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. ha en age: fix, Dear 1000 pounds. Price $500. nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky | W. WARREN MORTON, Russeliville, Ky. a record of 450 pounds butter in a year 
- - ° __— g a . Fe <a ae = If you can't come and see him, send ard 
A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD Tamworths wie a d gilts ps _ get his picture. 
| - reaqay for service ior sale a 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
en ner cece see Berkshire Pigs | (ocd individuals otiered for sie." 
pany : on WE EW Ss’ A HEREFORDS. 
v not related. Atso one very fine herd boar. ~ 
SE LWYnN rA RPMS WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, | D, J. LYBROOK. fy md, Winston- Salem, N. c. | awe 
"Re SYCAMORE, VA. Tamworth Shoats LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
ade B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. aie ee fi gvonpeerngge BULLS IN SERVICE 
J 7 8 xtra fine er furrowe t th. oars and sows, . 0 , > Fairfs 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE} = DUROC-JERSEYS. = |_ ready for delivery af er Western Carolina Fair, Oct. 10, re ieee eee 
e ssc THE MANOR FARM, Asheville, N. C. W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 











Sap Best herd in the South 

SHEE! % Herefords Booking orders now 
= GILTNER BROS , Eminence, Ky 

McLAUGHLIN’S PURE BRED STOCK. ABERDEEN ANGU 'S. 

HAMPSHIRE SHEEP anius Guttie A few ‘choice youne belle ‘at 
All imported and from imported parents. attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
vigorous constitution. Prices reasonable. show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 


Write A. M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxwelton, Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 
West Virginia. 


race sat : : PERC HERONS. 
Lad of Louisa 29047 / nw 
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Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, -JERS Ss _——a Jack and 
ig damn aold for’, 500. KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JE EY HOLSTEINS. 3 _ Percheron Farms. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at By the process of selection and elimination, as PRD APP SP IP SDP II Dr weet P " We have the biggest herd 
the In‘ernational Live Stc ck Show, Chicago, 1910. = as Vie Neonat ae ar Duree Seer biscar tet hed le ° \ od big _e, Kentucky, 
> > able prices. ad, we have brought our Durocs up to C) / ammot acks in the 
ee ctr SLORt Cr cent eee where they cannot be equalled in this section of the Purebred Registered D country an = splendid 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. country. re: lot of Percheron stallions 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all a HOLSTE IN , pk pe ere mag few 
times. 4 RNA i 4 nice plantation orses. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. \ 


hid ’ | | J | Special prices to th 
te Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- { \\ C ATTLE \ j Ho Bay is fall. ‘Caniow 
shire Swine. F. ready, November Ist. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. The successful dairyman has judgment, ion oan Sencws mee 
business ability and courage. Cutting down Lexington, Ky. 
ee expenses is not enough. He must know how 
A Duroc-Jersey Swine to invest. SADDLERS AND PONTES 
j s , Apply business methods to your farm, keep PROP LS LILI P LSS SSL SSL PIN 
at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and a record of the net profit from each cow and ; ze) SADDLERS AND 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. you'll soon convince yourself of the economy : SHETLANDS. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are of putting your money into efficient milkers. ‘ afm. ripe colts and 
nT 99 of the best breeding. You'll find one good Holstein. will do the dis mares, evidingh OEE 
FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. work of two, perhaps three, ordinary cows. i 


tion horses and also nice 
You save greatly on feed, and divide the ex- drivers. A beautiful lot of 


pense of housing and labor by two or three. : Fest ake, ee 
aaa % PIGS rea ore PIGS igh = ig ecenbuapha vata ings he aa nagannaiage aye ‘ saddle horse.driver or Shet- 
Tamworth W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. c J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


right; and I guarantee them to satisfy you. Write me Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. | | panel pony: Ww nice SOremteram 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS I — r «Tt a ee iyneayanna ss ee aan 
Sold on Bred and for sale. Combining the blood a &%. . Be i o> we up, << @& “| i 










































































makers. 

















and let me tell you about them. ‘They are profit- Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. ‘ i or visit our farm. 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


_ ae | 
x 7 a an a ——- 
to ship. 


D. L. ‘FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. In this department we shall publish offerings of all lands wanted or offered for 
ns a men an sale or for rent. We 4d 


a o not extend our general advertising guarantee to iand ad- 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. vertisements, because every purchaser should sce land for himself before buying. 


But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our pape 
per until he has first shown 
WRITE Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs. us satisfactory refere nces as to his honesty and financial 


responsibility. 
otakin. High t 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, “ R. w. WATSON: ‘Forest Depot, Va. 
DURHAM, N. C. Y ISTE if S : ° ° 
PO «00 ~* * a _.. CHESTER WHITES. There’s Big Opportunity For You in 
0. 1. C'S Pure Bred $2455 0F,THE BEST Truck, Stock or Dairy, in 


3 aged | herd boars, service om bred and 









































net Saks amotiens, || Quitman and Brooks County 


A farmers’ ideal is a good soil, in a healthy climate where crops 
MU LEFOOTS. grow twelve months in the year. They are in Brooks County. 


The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs The banner ont county. The banner peanut county. The real watermelon home. 


‘alf million cotton crop alone. The banner truck county. 
If you are going to put your money in hogs, You can get back to the farm under ideal conditions. 
buy the best. good roads, good market facilities. 
The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have and earnest farmers. 
greater vitality—mature earlier and cost less interested. 
to raise. s 
Our offering is the best that can be had C C Q M4 G s 
Largest herd in the Sou:h. All stock registered. Brooks ounty Industrial lub, ultman, eorgia. 


Pairs no akin. 
OA 








Good neighbors, good schools, 
There’s afine welcome waiting for responsible 
Write for special information about any matters in which you are 











GROVE STOCK FARM PRE SR AMEE 2 MEITHRIN SRT: mR, SN GR, 


Cluster Springs, Halif.x County Virginia 
Bar ains In Pure Bred - = Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
Te pices, Pigs of the oe POLAND CHIN AS. 2 Sout GOOD LANDS — LOW PRICES. tion, etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern 











Large tracts suitable for subdi- #9 ‘ 
—978 P a H vion. New farming El Dorado FarmGazette, published weekly at Birmingham, Ala 
=—_ s oun og e f a Raleigh, N. C,, and Memphis, Tenn., required by the 
Ri ht T ee recently opened for de : 
9 yP See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do eorgla velopment by construc- Act of August 24, 1912. 
i »R.R. Note.— ate e licate, bott 
In The Hands Of Our Customers_____ tion of A. B. & A. R.R ote.—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both 


° ° . copies to be delivered by the publisher to the postmaster 
r ride Trucking--Live Stock--Orcharding who will send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmas- 
: Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. + : : sti 5 Fi ter General (Division of Classification), Washington, D. 
G. W. SHULER Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth Finest soil for diversified farming. Nine J | c., and retain the other in the files of the post office. 
JASPER STOCK FARM MOTLEY, VA. Black pig I bought from you and he zone crops. Equable climate and plentiful Editors, Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C., Tait Butler, 
| dressed net 978 pounds. rainfall evenly distributed. Nearby con- Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Editor, E. E. Miller, Birming- 
ze . “ 7 inl ‘4 - a.3 iness Manager, John S. Pearson, Bir- 
; (on adl _L. GUYE suming markets, unex ham, Ala.; Business Manager, ' 
if YOU WANT THE BEST HOG | Signed J. L. GUYER. celled church, school, = en ra mingham, Ala.; Publisher, The Progressive Farmer 
Write us Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the We are selling these pigs at the very cial sevaumnane. Company, Birmingham, Ala. Owners: (If a corporation 
produc ‘tion of Berkshires, Breeders in the following | low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and growing, stock TA stg give names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per 
— x rie Bee0 suppl ed won one emt Beaches ka dal they are going fast. Have a fine lot of money crops, corn and a ama cent or more of total amount of stock.) Clarence Poe, 
1s y a, Mi F ‘ Fy * . . Pi vs , wi ; y . Pat 
Virginia, Ni ih C Stina. “Sonik Caroling a, Gonrcia, pure bred Poland China at same price. cotton lands. Raleigh, N. C., B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C., Tait But 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS ler, Memphis, Tenn., John S, Pearson, Birmingham, Ala., 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and Birmingham, Ala. Known bondholders, 
show purposes a specialty. : 


THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 


THE EARLY MATING, SMOOTH PROLIFIC KIND 
Write for Price 





Reference Bradstreet & Dunn’s Agency, 





| r, 2 

i or any bank in Greensboro. W. W. CROXTON, G. P. A., Dept. C, Atlanta, Ga. E. E. Miller 
} 

| 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad. mortgagees, and other security holders, hoiding 1 per 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS f 


> of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 


cent or more ) s, tga Ss, 0 
Asheville, N. C, | GREENSBORO, | 7 other securities: R. Ho x2 & C »., New York, N. Y.,H S 


























leigh, , Joseph Hyde Pratt 
i t chacel Hill, N. C., Millard Hagaman, Vilas, N C., J.B 
pargains in Berkshires "SoTAND CHINA HOGS | a. Pa ee om i, 
We are offering al\ our Berkshires on By Wilcox and Smith. N.C.. D. L. Gore, Wilmington, N.C. I M, Ste ve ns. 
. > S a F a an . . > 4% ‘ <A E - 2 - ¢ f a 1 indsay 2 
the Bargain: Counter. rigs owt large prolifiesows by grestmassive | A big volume full of useful matter | Merseuse,f. BF g°Rfodal benavler 8 C 
Fifty Head—Boars and Gilts from two 2 yege eg ace, Maxton, N i. W. W 


; for farmers. A handy reference book | y wison. N. Harlowe, N. C. 
1. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. ‘ ae ee 
months to two years old. : to turn to for answers to trouble- JOHN S. PEARSON, Business Manager 
Write for prices and pedigrees. 
MS 





(EE | THE FARMERS? CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- | S22. CUsonnswateten, N.C, Joseph Ayde Peat 
| CULTU 





j Out of stretchy sows and 1000-lb. boars oo oti . rice @ F Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25 day ) 
EWELL FARM, Spring: Bill, Tenn. | HINAS » me, sate m and win. Also Angus cattle some questions. Price, $3.50 seal. A D C. HUDSON, Notary Pubti 
| 5 | LP. ¥ 


ISSERING, Box 7, Altor, Tu. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. ssion expires March 13, 1916.) 











Completely equipped 


ft. o. b. Toledo 


HE infinite advantages and manifest econ- 
omies of large, unrestricted automobile pro- 
duction must be clear and evident even to 
those who have neither experience nor concep- 
tion of what governs, controls and limits a manu- 
facturing institution. Itis acertain and established 
fact that the largest automobile producer can 
readily get his manufacturing costs far below the 
average”’ and thus undersell the “‘market.” 
Each year Overland value has increased— 
Each year Overland prices have decreased— 
Each year the Overland output has been en- 
larged—and it is the greater production that makes 
feasible an increased car value at a reduced price. 
Our output for 1914 is 50,000 cars, which is 
the world’s largest production on this type of car. 
_ _And every Overland value increase is just as 
visible, just as conspicuous and just as actual as 
the material reduction of our selling price. While 
other manufacturers refer you to more comfort, 
more grace, sweeter running motors and other 
invisible and more or less imaginary incidentals, we 
ive you in addition to more comfort, grace and beauty, 
increased value that is substantial and tangible. 
Look at the newest Overland. 
_ . The wheelbase has been increased to 114 
inches. 
But the price is lower than ever. 


» a gt 


With Gray & Davis 


electric starter and 


generator 


The motor is more powerfvl. Yas been in- 
creased to 35 horsepower. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The tires are Jarger—33 x 4 in. Q. D. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The equipment includes such costly additions 
as electric lights all around—head, side and tail— 
even under the dash. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The body is designed with full cowl dash and 
finished in Brewster green with lighter green strip- 
ing and trimmed in polished nickel and aluminum. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

Then there are Timken bearings; a $40 jew- 
eled Stewart Speedometer (set so that it can be 
read from the driver’s seat) an electric horn, 
deeper upholstery, and an 18-inch steering wheel. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

And so we could go on, almost indefinitely, 
giving new additional features—new value in- 
creases—one after the other. 

You had better see this car before you buy. 
Any one of our dealers will be glad to give you 
full details and a thorough demonstration. 

There islan Overland dealer right in your 
town. Look him up today. We advise prompt 
action for in seven days after our 1914 announce- 


ment we had immediate shipping orders for over 
5,000 cars. 


Handsome 1914 Catalogue on request. Please adéress Dept. 99 


Electric head, side 
tail and dash lights 


Storage battery 

35 Horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 
Timken bearings 
Splitdorf magneto 


Model R Schebler 
carburetor 


Three-quarter floating 
rear axle 


33 x4 Q. D. tires 
Cowl dash 





Brewster green body 
with light green striping, 
nickel and aluminum 
trimmings 

Deeper upholstery 
Mohair top, curtains 
and boot 

Clear-vision 
windshield 

Stewart speedometer 
Electric horn 

Flush U doors with 
concealed hinges 











